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Dr. J. H. Kelloggs 
BUILDING HEALTH HABITS 


KEEPING THE BODY IN HEALTH 


“The series....in its entirety....makes a real contribution to the 


The Everyday Health Series 


A new two book series by Professor M. V. O’Shea and 


warmest subject in American schools today—Health Education. Its 
pedagogy is sound; its motivation real and appealing; its underlying 
science modern and accurate, while its constant appeal to the eye is 
so fresh and fascinating as practically to guarantee its teaching power 


through sustained interest....- 


The authors are sound in that habits and not information must be 
the ultimate goal in health teaching.” 
—From the Educational Review 


If you are interested in introducing a modern 
course.in health why not allow us to make. you 
acquainted with the merits of this series? 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


64 Fifth Avenue 


NEW YORK 














ANOTHER SWEEPING VICTORY 
FOR : 
ISAAC PITMAN SHORTHAND 


At the International Shorthand Con- 
test New London, Conn., Aug. 24, 1922, 
under the auspices of the National Short- 
hand Reporters’ Association, Mr. Nathan 
Behrin, an Isaac Pitman writer, without 
previous practice, won the World’s Short- 
hand Trophy Championship at 280 words 
per minute, breaking all previous records 
with an average accuracy percentage of 
99.5. Mr. Behrin was also first in the 
240 word contest. Mr. Samuel Powsner, 
an Isaac Pitman writer, was first in the 
220 test, and Mr. John Daly, an Isaac 
Pitman writer, was first in the 200 test. 


OUT OF 17 CONTESTS 15 HAVE BEEN 
WON BY PITMAN WRITERS 


These remarkable figures demonstrate con- 
clusively and in the most convincing manner 
the superiority of the world-famous system 
invented by Isaac Pitman. 

Ask for Isaac Pitman Shorthand. 
no substitute. 


Accept 


Trial Lesson Free 


Particulars of a Free Correspondence Course 
sent upon request 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS 2 West 45th Street 








Pennsylvania Museum 


and 


School of Industrial Art 


Broad and Pine Streets 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Thorough work under trained special- 
ists in all branches of Industrial Art. 
Classes in Illustration, Interior 


Decorations, 


Pottery, 


Metal 


Work, Furniture, Costume De- 


sign, Textile, etc. 


Day School opens Sept. 20, 1922 


Registration days: Sept. 13 to 20 


Evening School opens Oct. 2, 1922 


Registration Evenings: Sept. 25, 27, 29—7-9 P.M 


Circular of information will be sent 
on application. 


HUGER ELLIOTT, Principal 
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Points of Interest for the 
Visitor to Bethlehem 


1st—-Bethlehem Steel Company Plant 


2nd—Lehigh University: 


3rd—Saucon Park 


4th—Quaint Old Mora- 


vian Buildings: 


5th—Old Moravian Burial Grounds where are buried 
many Indian converts and which tradition as- 
signs as the resting place for Cooper’s ‘‘Last 
of the Mohicans”’ 


Packer Memorial Chapel 
Packer Hall 

Drown Hall 

Library 

Fritz Engineering Laboratory 
Gymnasium 

Stadium 


The Lehigh University Campus 
and Sayre Park 


Sisters’ House 

Brethren’s House 

Bell House 

Gemein House 

Schnitz House 

Chapel 

Church 

Moravian College and Semi- 
nary for Women 

Moravian College and Theo- 
logical Seminary 


6th—Bethlehem Spark Plug Corporation 
Traveler Rubber and Tire Co. 


Our Silk Mills 


Northampton Printing Co. 
Our Foundries 


Our Hosiery Mills 
Our Tobacco Factories 


Our Fabricating and Con- 
struction Plants 


Our School Desk Factory 
Our Furniture Factories 
Our Shirt Waist Factory 


Our Residential Districts 
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Temple University 


Office for all Departments 
COLLEGE HALL 
Broad Street below Berks 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


Teleph » Di d 0631 





College of Liberal Arts and 
Sciences 

Teachers College 

Schools of Commerce 
Theology, Law, Medicine 
Dentistry, Pharmacy 
Chiropody, Music 

University High School 

Training Schools for Nurses 


Send for Bulletin 


SHOW THE CHILDREN 
GOOD PICTURES 
































Our series of Picture Studies, taken from 
the finest of the world’s art, are arranged in 
topics suitable for grade school work and 
are accompanied by leaflets for the use 
of the teachers. 

Send fifteen cents for a sample set of the 
grade in which you are interested. 


THE UNIVERSITY PRINTS 


4 Boyd Street . Newton, Mass. 











Junior Typewriting 
for 


Junior High Schools 
b 


y: 
Elizabeth Starbuck Adams 


An elementary text in typing based 
upon the laws controlling habit-forma- 
tion. It is built around a series of pro- 
gressive exercises designed to lead to cor- 
rect habits of technique. The purpose 
throughout the drills is to develop power 
steadily and surely. The exercises are so 
planned as to minimize the chance of 
forming wrong sets of habits that must 
later be broken "p. 

The course adheres strictly to the well- 
known Rational learning processes, but 
provides content work suitable to the 
junior high school pupil. Emphasis is 
placed on the elements of typewriting in- 
struction and on vocabulary building, 
rather than on the vocational phase of 
the subject. 


Teacher’s Handbook Free to teachers 
adopting the book 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago Boston San Francisco London 











New Horace Mann Readers 
New First Reader 


New material in the form of stories that 
appeal to the interest and imagination of 
beginners and tend to develop independence 
in reading. An abundance of cumulative 
stories, fables, animal lore, and American 
Indian legends, illustrated with colored pic- 
tures of unusual merit. Teacher’s edition 
of each, containing text and exercise ma- 
terial. 


Woodburn and Moran’s Histories 


The Makers of America 
A New Biographical History (5th Grade) 


Introduction to American History 
America’s European Beginnings (6th Grade) 
Elementary American History and 
Government 
Revised to 1922 (7th and 8th Grades) 
These books make a personal and dra- 
matic appeal, and will foster a real love ci 
history. Authentic, impartial and -inspiring. 
Maps and illustrations remarkably clear; 
questions and pronouncing lists; teachers’ 
helps. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., Publishers 


55 FIFTH AVENUE - NEW YORK CITY 


New Primer 
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The Picture 
Puts 
INTEREST 
and 
EAGERNESS 
into the 
Pupil’s Daily 
Work 
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Copyright K. V. Co, 
American Bison 


Did you ever ask a boy to tell you about something 
| he HAD SEEN? 
Did you note the eagerness and enthusiasm of his 
| response? 

Why not put this spirit into school work by LET- 
TING HIM SEE, each day, what he is learning about? 


The Keystone System for Visual Education—six 
hundred stereographs and lantern slides—illustrates 
each day’s work. 





WRITE US FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 


| KEYSTONE VIEW COMPANY, INC. 


| ‘Originators of Systematized Visual Education’’ 


/ Meadville, Penna. 





| Keystone has purchased the Lantern Slide and Stereoscopic Department of 
Underwood and Underwood 
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Success in Spelling 


THE LEWIS 
COMMON-WORD SPELLERS 


Book One Book Two 
Grades I-IV Grades V-VIII 


A carefully selected vocabu- 
lary, gradation based on 
scientific tests, exercises in 
word-building, and drill in 
using the dictionary are four 
of the reasons why Lewis 
pupils everywhere can spell 
readily and correctly. 


GINN AND COMPANY 
70 Fifth Avenue New York 











HOME ECONOMICS 


For the Grades and Junior 
High , Schools 


The LATEST, SIMPLEST 
BEST TEXTBOOK 


is Prof. Mary L. Matthews’ new book— 


ELEMENTARY 
HOME ECONOMICS 


A real textbook in Sewing and Textiles, Foods and 
Cookery, and the Care of the House 


More than a hundred illustrations 


Abundant laboratory practice 
Project plan 


Published in 1921 Mailing price, $1.40 
Adopted as = basal text for the public schools of 
INDIANA, NEW MEXICO, FLORIDA, S. CAROLINA, 


N. CAROLINA, LOUISIANA, and WEST VIRGINIA 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 Beacon St., Boston 623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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Costs of running the public schools in nine 
of the large cities of the nation were col- 
lected recently by W. W. Theisen, director of 
the Division of Reference and Research of the 
Cleveland schools and published in School 
Topics. They are as follows: 


Comparative Amounts Spent for Administration, Instruc- 
* tion and Allied Activities During School Year 


of 1920-21 


City Cost per Pupil 
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Improvement of Teachers in Service 


ERNEST C. NOYES 
“Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Allegheny County 


teachers in service? 

First, the supervisor must see to it 
that he is educationally awake and growing. 
He can not lead teachers to value progress 
unless he shows the way and sets the example. 
If he is not sincerely interested in educational 
movements and in the improvement of himself 
and his corps, the teachers will soon find him 
out and his influence will be worthless. 

Next, he must study the means available 
and select those best adapted to his school, 
making desirable modifications and additions. 
The practices may be classified under two 
heads: those depending for success chiefly 
upon the supervisory officer and those calling 
for co-operation between supervisory officer 
and teachers. 

Let us examine the first group. First comes 
the building teachers’ meeting. To secure the 
greatest value from this meeting, handle rou- 
tine matters through a bulletin board and 
notices to teachers. Keep the meeting for edu- 
cational, not administrative, purposes. The 
programs may profitably include: 

a. Discussion of marking systems, home study, 
silent reading, teaching health, training 
in manners and morals, socialized recita- 
tion, opening exercises; the basis may be 
a report from a committee or from the 

rincipal, or a chapter in a reading circle 
ook. Such discussion serves as an edu- 
cational clearinghouse. 

b. Addresses by educators or laymen. 

c. Reports on current educational literature. 

d. Reports of visits to other schools, of points 
of value to all acquired at educational 
meetings or in attendance at universities. 

e. Demonstration teaching. : 

f. Co-operative planning for a school enterprise 
such as an exhibit, a parents’ meeting, a 
commencement program. : 

g. Reports of educational investigations by 
teachers. The principal should lead the 
way, organize his teachers into working 
committees, if the number is large, or into 
a committee of the whole if it is small, 
and as presiding officer encourage partici- 
pation, guide speakers into the right chan- 
nels, hold them to the point, keep the dis- 
cussion practical and enforce a time-limit. 


1 OW shall. one secure improvement of 


The general meeting has a different value. 


Teachers receive from the addresses inspira- 
tion or information that is broadening, but 
little that deals with individual problems. Gen- 
eral teachers’ meetings give a conception of the 
school system as a whole and of the educa- 
tional process as existing before and after 
pupils enter their classes. 

The most valuable teachers’ meetings are 
assemblies of teachers of a single grade or 
group of closely associated grades. Such meet- 
ings arouse the interest and co-operation of 
teachers as they deal with subjects directly 
related to their daily problems. 


An excellent method of conducting teachers’ 
meetings upon a democratic basis with the em- 
phasis upon the solution of present problems 
was described at School Men’s Week last 
spring by Supt. T. T. Allen of DuBois. His 
plan divides teachers into five groups, grades 
I and II, II and III, III and IV, V and 
VI, and VII and VIII. Each teacher soon 
after the opening of school writes a question 
growing out of some difficulty in her work. 
The questions from each group are arranged 
with references to books in the grade peda- 
gogical libraries, e. g., What is the most eco- 
nomical work to teach spelling? (Bagley’s 
Classroom Management 195, 196-238, 242). 
Each teacher receives mimeographed copy of 
questions and references pertaining to her 
group. An interval of two or three weeks al- 
lows time for the teacher to do the reading 
and prepare the answers. Then in a meeting 
teachers discuss the questions, each offering 
some contribution. As long as the discussion 
goes on spontaneously the superintendent does 
not call on anyone by name. The superinten- 
dent adds questions growing out of the discus- 
sions or out of the needs of the teachers as 
observed on his visits to the classrooms. 


Superintendent Allen names five valuable re- 
sults of this plan: 
1. Teachers have greater interest in their work 


and feel that they are contributing to the 
common good. 


2 be best in the system is made available to 
all. 
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8. Faulty methods are impersonally scruti- 
nized and eliminated. 

4. Many teachers become interested in books 
in the pedagogical libraries and read be- 
yond the requirements. 

5. An esprit de corps is developed without 
which the successful administration of any 
system of schools is impossible. 


The general institute where teachers of all 
grades from the kindergarten through the 
high school meet in one assembly differs only 
in name from the general teachers’ meeting. 
If the institute is divided into homogeneous 
sections corresponding to grade teachers’ meet- 
ings, it is more helpful. 

An energetic principal may make the read- 
ing circle useful if he guides and assists the 
teachers in discussions of the books. Every 
school system needs a professional library for 
teachers. Systematic reading for individual 
needs or for the study of particular problems 
is an advance over the prescription of a single 
book for all teachers. 

Visits arranged in advance so that a teacher 
may see good instruction in her grade or sub- 
ject are potent agencies. A report to the prin- 
cipal or to the whole faculty passes on the new 
ideas. 

Demonstration teaching under conditions ap- 
proximating those that are natural has merit 
and usually illustrates a point that the teach- 
ers need to see exemplified, it is thus a most 
valuable object lesson. 

The appointment to fill vacancies each year 
of teachers of higher qualifications, especially 
those with different training and previous en- 
vironments is a means often employed by 
shrewd superintendents to leaven a _ whole 
corps. These teachers bring new ideas, meth- 
ods and enthusiasms. 

A number of cities promote teachers not 
merely by length of service, but by merit of 
classroom efficiency and professional knowl- 
edge. A system so planned and administered 
as to command the confidence of the teachers 
in the justice of the promotions gives an in- 
centive to improve. As Dr. Cubberley has 
said, “In any line of work the intensity of the 
desire for personal improvement is in direct 
proportion to the stimulus it receives.” 

Adequate salaries have been recommended 
as a panacea for improving the quality of 
teachers. High salaries will make it possible 
to employ the best teachers available and to 
require experience in candidates. Yet skillful 
and experienced teachers need to keep grow- 
ing and high salaries do not constitute any 
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guarantee of growth. The higher the salary, 
the more contented the teacher with her pro- 
fessional progress, unless the salary is con- 
ditioned upon evidence of continual growth in 
professional knowledge and skill. 

Constructive supervision, i. e. observation, 
analysis, co-operative planning, and systematic 
and periodic visitation, followed by confer- 
ences concerning aims and methods of the 
teaching observed, is the most effective means 
for improving teachers. It diagnoses the situ- 
ation, finds the need and applies a remedy, 
following up the application of the remedy to 
see that it works or prescribing a different 
treatment. It begins with the establishment 
of good personal relations by commendation 
of what is good. It may include the obser- 
vation of lesson plans, as well as of lessons 
taught, conferences with the teacher over 
questions, assignments, standard tests, time 
economy, individual cases, aim, motivation, the 
development of initiative and self-reliance. 
The supervisor should work through sugges- 
tion rather than criticism. Kindliness and 
sympathy, tact and a genuinely helpful spirit 
are more essential qualities for a good super- 
visor than mere knowledge. He must, how- 
ever, have a clear conception of what he wants 
his teachers to do and must be able to make 
this clear to them. He should emphasize re- 
sults, measured not so much in the terms of 
subject matter as in pupil reactions and de- 
velopment, and allow teachers wide latitude 
for developing their own methods. He must 
not make a fetish of uniformity so as to stamp 
out originality and crush initiative, the most 
desirable qualities in teachers. 

That a principal may have time for super- 
vision, he should have clerical assistance and 
office equipment, equal to that in our best busi- 
ness offices. Freed from routine details of ad- 
ministration, he, or in a large school an as- 
sistant, should see every teacher teach a lesson 
as often as once in two weeks. Only by keep- 
ing in close contact with classroom procedure 
can a principal know what is going on, detect 
errors before irretrievable harm has been done 
and pass around to the whole corps the good 
things that he discovers. 

Dr. Withers of New York University once 
said that he used the junior high school as a 
means of simultaneously waking up his slum- 
bering high school teachers and rewarding his 
wide-awake elementary teachers by transfer- 
ring them both to the junior high school. 
When they were brought into contact, the high 
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school teacher was surprised to find how much 
better the former elementary teacher was and 
began to bestir herself to keep up. After she 
had become thoroughly inoculated with the 
spirit of progress, she was returned to the 
high school. For a large system with a uni- 
form salary schedule for junior and senior 
high schools such a device has a distinct merit. 

Encouragement of study at summer schools, 
in extension courses, Saturday classes or by 
correspondence is widely used. Generally it 
is becoming the practice to recognize the value 
of university study by the payment either of 
part of the expense or of an increase in salary. 
Such study should be recognized, as it is now 
in the Pennsylvania system of certification, by 
making it a condition of promotion. Growth 
in scholarship is no less important to a teacher 
than classroom skill. 

Closely allied to the preceding plan is the 
encouragement of teachers to take leave of 
absence with assurance of reappointment. 
Such leaves must be for study according to ap- 
proved plans or for travel. Boston, Newton 
and Rochester grant to teachers after seven 
years of service, and Cambridge, after ten 
years of service, a year’s leave on half-pay for 
study or travel with a provision that the teach- 
ers return to the system and give it the bene- 
fits of their increased efficiency for at least 
three years, (in Cambridge, one year), unless 
prevented by urgent reasons acceptable to the 
board of education. Leaves of absence for at- 
tendance upon educational conventions should 
be granted without loss of salary, subject to 
satisfactory arrangements for taking care of 
the work. Nothing will do more to re-invig- 
orate a jaded teacher and renew her inspira- 
tion and enthusiasm than a live educational 
meeting, except a whole year of change and 
study. 

Co-operative solution of problems demand- 
ing investigation and experiment in educa- 
tional fields is a very effective method of stimu- 
lating a faculty. Teachers should be encour- 
aged to undertake scientific investigations. 
The principal should give them every possible 
assistance in facilities and advice and, above 
all, he should give them credit for results. 

Every school should have an association of 
parents, teachers and citizens for mutual ac- 
quaintance, for learning each other’s point of 
view and for studying common problems. Such 
an organization will do as much toward edu- 
cating the teachers in community needs and 
cultivating their sense of social obligations 


and responsibility as it will toward educating 
the community to school needs. 

Advisory councils of teachers by means of 
which teachers participate in determining the 
educational policies under which they are 
working is a new plan as yet not thoroughly 
tried and fraught with great possibilities for 
good or evil. In Boston such a council has 
taken part in framing the course of study and 
in determining other educational policies. Its 
functions are advisory only. A similar organi- 
zation in New York has printed an annual re- 
port showing an imposing list of topics which 
it has studied and on which it has made rec- 
ommedations to the board of superintendents. 

The advocates of advisory councils recom- 
mend that the faculty of every school should 
constitute an advisory council for the prin- 
cipal. He should make them feel that when 
they act as a body their suggestions as to pol- 
icy will be carried out except for weighty rea- 
sons, which he should make clear to them. In 
a large system each faculty elects delegates 
to an advisory council. Dr. Ruediger argues: 
“It (the advisory council) should furnish the 
motive power for the efficient functioning of 
most of the other agencies discussed. A teach- 
er who has the duty and privilege of suggest- 
ing and defending changes in the course of 
study and in other educational policies would 
have a genuine motive for consulting school 
reports and reading educational literature. 
The exercise of initiative and the bearing of 
responsibility would give added dignity and 
attractiveness to the teacher’s calling.” 





Beware of slang! It’s the camel’s nose! 
THE CAMEL’S NOSE 


Once in his shop a workman wrought, 
With languid hand and listless thought, 
When through the open window’s space, 
Behold! a camel thrust his face: 

“My nose is cold,” he meekly cried; 
“Oh, let me warm it by thy side!” 


Since no denial word was said, . 

In came the nose, in came the head; 
As sure as sermon follows text, 

The long and scraggy neck came next, 
And then, as falls the threatening storm, 
In leaped the whole ungainly form. 


Aghast the owner gazed around, 

And on the rude invader frowned, 

Convinced, as closer still he pressed, 

There was no room for such a guest; 

Yet more astonished heard him say, 

“Tf thou art troubled, go away, 

For in this place I choose to stay.” 
—Lydia Huntley Sigourney. 
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A Home Group of Berks County Indians* 


MODEL MADE BY EARLE L. POOLE, 


Reading 


HE group shows a glimpse of the home- 
life of the original inhabitants of Berks 
County before contact with the white 

man. They were known to the settlers as the 
Delawares, but called themselves the Lenni 
Lenape, or original people. 

The scene is laid on the banks of the Schuyl- 
kill, or Lenni Bikbe, as the Indians loved to 
call it, near Flying Hill. The time is toward 
evening in the fall of the year. 

From the left are advancing two hunters, 
dressed in their light costume of breech-cloth 
and moccasins, their quivers containing bows 
and arrows, and their pouches with the 
precious fire-making materials, tobacco, etc., 
slung over their shoulders. Outfitted thus 
they frequently traveled many miles. 

Between them, slung from a pole, is a young 
buck which they have just slain... A young 
boy races out from the village to meet them, 
bearing his miniature bow, for he, too, hopes 
to be a great hunter some day, and most of 
his play and education center about wood 
craft which is so necessary to his future occu- 
pation. His dog, too, is greatly excited at the 
prospects of bones and various tid-bits which 
he expects to receive when the game is cut 
up. He danees about the returning hunters, 
capering and barking playfully. The Indian 
dogs were wolf-like creatures, more like the 
Eskimo dogs than the ones we see today, and 





*Reprinted from Department of Practical Arts, High 
School for Boys, Reading, Pa. 


during famines and at certain ceremonials 
were also eaten, with relish. 

Another dog has evidently just dined on 
some small game which he has captured, and 
glances up lazily from his nap in front of the 
lodge. 

Just beyond, seated on a skin, is an arrow- 
maker, plying his trade. Arrow-making was 
an important industry among all Indian tribes 
in those days, since practically all the tools 
and implements used by them were chipped, 
drilled or ground out of the hard rocks. They 
knew nothing of workiny iron, and copper was 
only used to a limited extent, mostly for orna- 
ments, but copper was often traded at great 
distances from its place of discovery. 

Flint, jasper and chalcedony were used for 
all implements requiring a sharp cutting edge, 
such as spears, knives, arrows and scrapers. 
These stones were chipped to the required size 
and formed by hand-pressure with a small 
notched tool made of bone or antler. Thou- 
sands of such implements have been found all 
over our country, some of them quite as per- 
fect as when they were in use. 

The old arrow-maker has his hair trained in 
one of the fantastic fashions peculiar to this 
tribe; that over the forepart of the head hav- 
ing been seared off with hot stones. 

The younger men, too, have trained theirs 
in a peculiar manner, leaving only a narrow 
ridge or roach of short hair extending along 
the top of the head. 

The head-dress is a tuft of the hair from 
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a deer’s tail. During war times this head- 
dress was dyed red and the face was painted 
with colored clays and ochers. 

The Indians were expert skin dressers, 
most of their wearing apparel being fashioned 
from soft-dressed skins. The men wore a 
breech-cloth, hanging before and aft in a sort 
of an apron, and in winter, long fringed leg- 
gings such as those on the old arrow-maker, as 
well as a cloak of skin or of wild turkey- 
feathers, tied together shingle-like to shed the 
rain. 

Many of these cloaks were the admiration 
of early settlers, but they have long since 
passed out of existence. 

The women wore a kilt-like skirt and short, 


knee-length leggings. They also wore a cloak 


during cool weather, fastened over one shoul- 
der and held in by a girdle at the waist. Some 
times they wore a small square cap, orna- 
mented with wampum and porcupine quills as 
the one worn by the young woman who stands 
by the lodge, who is preparing a meal in the 
great earthenware jar by dropping red-hot 
stones into it from the nearby smouldering fire. 
The jar itself is probably of her own manu- 
facture, and like others used by her people 
was made with a rounded bottom, so that it 
had to be supported with stones. 

By her side, leaning against the lodge is 
her sleeping papoose, wrapped up snugly on 
a board. Suspended from a frame over its 
head is a rabbit’s tail which is used to amuse 
it during its waking hours. 

The lodge itself is an odd-looking structure, 
somewhat different from what we are accus- 
tomed to think of as an Indian lodge. Our 
Eastern Indians never used the conical tepees 
of the western plains Indians, but drove sap- 
lings into the ground, arched them over into 
a dome-shaped structure, and covered the 
whole with elm bark or mats made of rushes. 
Around the interior was a platform, covered 
with skins. This served as a bed and resting 
place, while in the center a fire was built 
during cold weather, the smoke drawing out 
through the hole in the roof, or probably, just 
as often filling the lodge to suffocation. 

From poles slung across, wearing apparel, 
dried food and various utensils were sus- 
pended. 


In the right foreground we see another 
woman pounding corn in a wooden mortar, 
made of a section of log. At her side stands 
a bark-vessel, sewed with roots into which 
she empties the ground corn. She holds in 


her hand the stone pestle with which she 
crushes the corn. From the expression on her 
face we can easily imagine her pleasure at the 
sight of the returning hunters, which means 
a full meal for the entire camp, as the Indians 
were generous, honest and truthful people and 
shared all their possessions with their less 
fortunate neighbors. 

The rivers and large streams were the great 
highways of the Indians and they did most 
of their traveling by means of canoes. The 
local Indians made their canoes out of elm- 
bark or dug them out of logs, burning them 
into the desired shape and scraping out the 
charred parts with sharp stones. 

Fishing was an important industry too, 
spears, harpoons and gill-nets being used. The 
fresh-water mussels so common on our muddy 
stream bottoms were also eaten. All of the 
fishing and hunting was done by the men, 
while the women prepared the food, made 
clothing and attended to the gardens. _ 

The Indians raised and first introduced to 
the white man Indian corn, pumpkins, squashes, 
beans, melons and tobacco, which they cult’- 
vated in a primitive manner. They also used 
various wild fruits, nuts and roots, making 
a nutritious flour out of the white oak acorn. 





THE SEVEN AGES OF PLAY 
[With apologies to Shakespeare] 


CHARLES H. KEENE, M.D. 
Director, Bureau of Health Education, Harrisburg, 


Play has seven ages: first, instinctive mover, 
Struggling and crawling in a tiny orbit; 

And then the imitator, with his toys 

And gleaming, sunny smile, toddling like 


puppy 

Happily about; and then, the savage, 

Throwing, striking, mauling, as a joyful trib- 
ute 

Paid to his race’s story; then a hunter 

Bent on swift chase, and speeding like the fox, 

Cruel in habit, sudden and quick in seizing, 

Seeking the phantom quarry 

Even in the crowded street; and then, the 
nomad, 

Of fair, round visage, and glad, sn:‘ling mouth, 

With eyes serene, and pet at tripping heel, 

Full of kind thoughts and happy instances: 

And so he plays his race. The sixth age slips 

Into the fair and joyful agriculture; 

On gard’ning intent, and things that grow, 

His youthful soul content with play so wise 

For his small head—with his big, beaming 
eyes, 

Turning again toward race’s past—he digs 

And struggles in the soil. Last scene of all, 

That ends this childish growth, the tribesman, 

In growing consciousness of his racial goal 

Does stunts, plays games, forms teams, co- 
operates. - 
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ADOLESCENCE 


DR. ANNE FARSON 
White-Williams Foundation Counsellor, Kensington High 
School, Philadelphia, Pa. 

The period of adolescence is pre-eminently 
a growing period. The most mysterious fact 
in life is growth. Why does an organism 
grow, and granted that it does grow, how does 
it grow? As to the why. of growth we are 
pitifully ignorant. Protoplasm grows because 
it is protoplasm. But that is just another way 
of saying that we do not know why it grows. 
In regard to the how of growth, we are, hap- 
pily, a trifle better off in our knowledge. We 
know the results of the presence or absence 
of certain kinds of food and certain kinds of 
activity. We do not know, exactly, what hap- 
pens in the little individual chemical labora- 
tories, the cells, but we know the results. 


One of the most pregnant discoveries in re- 
gard to this mysterious process, growth, is the 
finding that while it is in general, a continuous 
one, nevertheless, a line representing growth 
would not be a gradual, gently ascending 
curve, but a curiously jagged line with sud- 
den, sharp peaks of varying height, repre- 
senting months of rapid growth, interrupted 
irregularly by plateaus of apparent stagna- 
tion. 


Secondly, we know that these growth lines 
correspond only roughly with lines represent- 
ing chronological age. For instance, I know 
a lad, 15 years old, who weighs 165 pounds 
and is over 6 feet in height with a correspond- 
ing maturity of all his organs. Physiologi- 
cally he is at least 20 years of age. Yet he 
is in the freshman class of a high school. 
Where does he really belong? Is there much 
wonder that he is a source of trouble and 
anxiety to both his parents and his teachers? 
This one instance may be multiplied by the 
dozens, all of them physical misfits. 

Thirdly, we know that an individual does 
not progress at a uniform rate in his own 
component systems. Increase in height is 
usually accompanied by increase in weight 
and increase in the size of the heart, capacity 
of the stomach, ete. This is not always true. 
Sometimes the heart lags behind in its de- 
velopment. This is one of the reasons for 


the palpitation, shortness of breath and fluc- 
tuations of color noticed in certain young peo- 
ple. Increase in size may not be accompanied 
by an increase in cerebral activity. On the 
other hand, precocious development of the cen- 


tral nervous system may be accompanied by 
an actual retardation of the growth of bone 
and muscle. I know one little boy who is suf- 
fering acutely from this uneven development. 
He has the framework of a child of 8. He 
is actually 11 years old, and he has a mental 
age of at least 15 or 16. Where does he be- 
long in school? 

Fourthly, and this is especially important 
in its classroom significance, no two individu- 
als grow at the same rate during any period. 
Coupling this with the fact that chronological 
age, physiological age and mental age are not 
synchronous, we begin to understand why 
school rooms do not have homogeneous groups 
with similarity of interests and desires but 
more or less controlled heterogeneous crowds 
with little solidarity of purpose and less simi- 
larity of desire. Some of these difficulties of 
classroom management are gradually being 
eliminated by the introduction of differentiated 
courses of study, individual schedules and still 
more by the grouping of boys and girls ac- 
cording to their abilities. 

But adolescence is not merely a period of 
growth. It is also a period of adjustment, 
adjustment to a new world created by a new 
functioning of the rapidly changing body. 

The role played by the internal secretions in 
the stimulation of bodily activity is of para- 
mount importance. The prepubescent has be- 
come used to the stimulus supplied by the thy- 
roid gland, by the adrenals, by the spleen, by 
the pituitary and possibly by the pineal gland; 
he is becoming adjusted to the diminishing 
activity of the thymus gland. To this nicely 
balanced mechanism, there comes with the de- 
velopment of puberty, a new stimulus in the 
form of the internal secretion from the sex 
glands. Whether or not, sex activity is a fac- 
tor to be traced back to intra-uterine life may 
still be open to question, but it is undoubtedly 
true that sex activity is a prime factor in the 
life of the adolescent, even though it be an un- 
conscious and unrecognized agent. It must be 
remembered that the reproductive glands, like 
the other glands of the body, have a double 
function: the one is the obvious one of pro- 
ducing the sex cells, viz., the ova and the 
spermatozoa; the other function, a function 
equally important so far as the life of the in- 
dividual is concerned, is the production of a 
so-called internal secretion which is vitally 
necessary for the well-being of the body. This 
secretion does not pass out from the body but 
becomes an essential part of it. 
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In the adjustment to this new chemistry, 
the body of the boy or girl has a hard strug- 
gle. Easy fatigability, headaches, eye-strain, 
sudden pallor and equally sudden blushing, 
anemia, supersensitivity to pain, instability of 
the nervous system in general, sometimes even 
hallucinations or delusions—all are indications 
of this period of change. 


The presence of this internal secretion is 
not provocative of physical changes alone; it 
awakens in some fashion a new group of emo- 
tions or it makes more vivid and intense an 
old group of reactions, if we incline to the 
Freudian interpretation of behavior. The girl 
giggles, she knows not why; she fusses with 
her clothes, she adjusts her dress, she pats her 
hair, all with unconscious consciousness. Her 
feelings being highly sensitized, she imagines 
a thousand insults and slights where none is 
intended. Her temper becomes thin-edged and 
her tongue correspondingly pert. She may 
sometimes weep for the sheer pleasure of cry- 
ing as an’ outlet for her surcharged nervous 
mechanism. The time of adjustment to this 
new condition is a particularly sensitive and 
trying one.. It is a period of dissatisfaction. 
The old clothes are outgrown and the new ones 
do not fit. The adolescent girl does not know 
the reason for her changing feeling. She only 
knows that what satisfied her yesterday does 
not satisfy her today. Nor is today’s satis- 
faction any guarantee that tomorrow she will 
be content. It is truly a time of stress and 
strain, of stormy moods and of inexpressible 
hopes and fears. Imagination is stimulated, 
day dreaming becomes a passionate delight, 
visions of futures begin to form, cloud-like 
on the mental horizon and books of adventure 
are discarded for tales of love. But this is 
not an orderly progression. The little girl 
tom-boy and the grown-up young lady alter- 
nate as often as there are days in the week 
or hours in the day. The budding sex life 
strives to find an outlet in the school girl 
“crush.” The absorbing affection of one girl 
for another or for an older woman is an evi- 
dence of this sex stirring and is destined nor- 
mally to disappear with the transfer of the af- 
fections to some one of the opposite sex. It 
is in this period of her homosexual attach- 
ments that the girl needs most wise counsel 
which shall guide but not repress, which shall 
direct, imperceptibly but none the less surely, 
the creative impulse, from an unhealthy chan- 
nel into the normal one of specific Service for 
the group rather than for the individual. This 


is the splendid time of enthusiasms, enthusi- 
asms to be cherished, to be skillfully turned to 
those outlets which can function best for the 
ultimate character-formation of the girl. 

No one has so tremendous an opportunity 
for good or for evil as the adult who comes 
into intimate contact with the troubled life of 
the adolescent. He almost grasps the future 
in the present. 





DO YOU ANTAGONIZE? 


Great care should be taken by every teacher, 
from the kindergarten to the university, not 
to antagonize the pupil. Setting a pupil right 
when he is in the wrong, correcting him where 
he or his work is faulty, is often a necessary 
duty and an essential part of a teacher’s work. 
But this need not antagonize the pupil. It 
often does,—but it need not. Wherein lies the 
difference? Largely in the personality of the 
teacher. Can personality be attained? It cer- 
tainly can. It is not an atmosphere,—some- 
thing outside of a person. It is within, in the 
heart, a point of view, an attitude of mind, 
a spiritual habit that can be cultivated and 
that will grow stronger and clearer with the 
passage of time. It is something that is so 
worth while that every teacher should deter- 
mine to have it. It is more valuable than all 
the diplomas in the world. 

With a disciplined mind, a heart of love for 
others and a spirit of truth and sincerity, a 
teacher can face the matter of discipline with 
perfect confidence and composure. When a 
pupil has done wrong, whether it is failure in 
his studies or overt acts that are against the 
rules, such a teacher need not dread the inter- 
view with the offender. It will be one of the 
best opportunities for influencing the pupil for 
his own personal good and for demonstrating 
the teacher’s real “call” to teach. Quietness 
and self-control should dominate the teacher’s 
attitude and words. Being in the right gives 
mastery and self-possession, and these are 
more impressive by far than are loud tones 
and other evidences of anger. Speak quietly 
and naturally. Let the offense be clearly 
stated and show its consequences to the cul- 
prit himself, the school, the other pupils, the 
community, the race. Then show the solici- 
tude and love that exists in every true teach- 
er’s soul for the pupil; tactfully appeal to the 
best that is in him,—do not dwell upon the 
worst. Make him feel that you know he has 
a better self that is surely going to win the 
victory over his worse self. Dismiss him with 
the feeling that you are sure he sees the mat- 
ter now in its true light and that he is going 
to do right hereafter. Tell him to come to 
you at any time for sympathy and counsel, and 
to count on you as his true and faithful friend. 
Few, indeed, are the young wrong-doers who 
can get away wholly and permanently from the 
influence of this kind of teacher. But this 
kind of teacher—unfortunately for those in 
her present school—is in great danger of being 
called away herself to still higher responsi- 
bilities and opportunities. Employers of teach- 
ers are looking for them.—Education. 














$1,000 PRIZE ESSAY* 


MAY H. PRENTICE 


Director of Elementary Training, Teachers College, 
Kent, Ohio 


Have you thought of looking for charm in 
an encyclopedia? If you have not, a new ex- 
perience awaits you in examining the remark- 
able eight volumes of COMPTON’S PIC- 
TURED ENCYCLOPEDIA. This quality is 
the bloom on its legion of other virtues. 


It possesses many, among them great scope, 
being really an encyclopedia. Seemingly no in- 
terest of childhood or youth has been neg- 
lected. Civics, history, stories, literature, na- 
ture-study, industry, science, geography, ethics, 
hygiene, games, sports, inventions, curious 
facts, famous people, all and more are given 
room. Enrichment of the course of study is 
easy with these four thousand beautiful pages 
of immediately available material at hand. 

Is it authoritative? In this regard the Pic- 
tured Encyclopedia might almost be called the 
children’s Britannica. Note Anna Botsford 
Comstock for nature study, John Merle Coulter 
for botany, Sir Robert Laird Borden for Can- 





*The judges were William C. Bagley, Professor of 
Education, Teachers College, Columbia University; 
Marion L. Burton, President of the University of Michi- 
gan, and H. B. ilson, Superintendent of Schools, 
Berkeley, Cal. Two other prizes in this contest, one a 
$500 trip to Alaska and another a $250 trip to any one 
of our National Parks, were awarded, the former to 
Thomas C. Blaisdell, Dean of the State Normal School, 
Slippery Rock, Pa., and the other to George E. Smith, 
Deputy Superintendent, Buffalo, N. Y. In addition to 
these three major prizes, there were 100 other prizes of 
a set of the new encyclopedias to each. 
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ada, William Lyon Phelps for American lit- 
erature, Samuel Bannister Harding for history, 
and all of the hundred or so notable editors 
and contributors. 


Old Style Encyclopedias Superseded 

It may be taken for granted that the pres- 
entation, of any subject by these writers is in 
model and delightful English, clear and at- 
tractive. But even all this, if cast into the 
mold of the old-style, small-printed, long para- 
graphed sameness of the typical encyclopedia, 
would lose much of its appeal. Fortunately, 
the minds of the adept teacher and the skilled 
psychologist shine out in their unique features 
of the book. 

From the first of these the Pictured Ency- 
clopedia derives its name. Never were pic- 
tures more purposefully chosen. Their teach- 
ing value equals that of the text, and the two 
re-enforce each other. Many of the pictures 
are beautiful, some of them in colors; some 
are photographic; some are only diagrammatic. 
Of a collection of a half million these are the 
select survivors. 


The Genius of Compton’s 

The second feature shows a stroke of genius. 
Its principle is: Do not make things interest- 
ing, but bring out the inherent interest. Note 
how cleverly this is done. Accompanying the 
alphabetically arranged title, sometimes unin- 
teresting, is another, descriptive, illuminative, 
as (1) “Agriculture,” (2) “How the Farmer 
Feeds the World;” or (1) “Jones, John Paul,” 
(2) “John Paul Jones, Born Fighter;” or (1) 
“Indians,” (2) “Little Eagle Heart and His 
Sister Laughing Water.” Each volume opens 
with another plan of allurement, a partial table 
of contents under classified heads, as “High 
Lights in History’s Pageant,” “Tales for the 
Story Hour,” “Some Famous Men and Women,” 
“Sports and Games and Other Worth While 
Things to Do.” This incomplete table of con- 
tents is an invitation to a feast. 

The easy Fact-Reference Index in the eighth 
volume is the third and crowning achievement. 
It is a compressed encyclopedia, biographical 
dictionary, gazetteer, vocabulary and compen- 
dium rolled into one. It will be in constant 
use in any school, home or library it enters. 
But so also will the whole work. Interesting, 
inclusive, authoritative, indispensable,—these 
words fitly characterize it. 





I pity the man who gets nothing from his 
labor but wages.—C. V. K. 
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PRIZE SAFETY LESSON 


Of the 50,000 safety lessons submitted by 
teachers of the nation in the contest under the 
Highway Education Board, Anne Rogers, 
Sterling, Colorado, won first place. Her prize 
is $500 and expenses paid to Washington, D. 
C. Teresa M. Lenney, New Rochelle, N. Y., 
won second, a prize of $300, and Ida G. Ale, 
Trenton, N. J., won the third prize of $200. 
The judges of the 52 lessons from the states 
and territories were William Phelps Eno, 
Washington, D. C., President Eno Foundation 
for the Regulation of Highway Traffic; Thom- 
as E. Finegan, Harrisburg, Pa., State Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction, and W. J. 
Funk, New York City, Vice President Funk 
and Wagnalls, publishers of the Literary Di- 
gest. 

Miss Rogers’ lesson follows: 


‘A LESSON ON SAFETY TAUGHT IN CONNECTION 
WITH Civics WorkK 


Introduction 

My class had been discussing the topic, “How 
the community aids the citizen to satisfy his 
desire for transportation.” In the develop- 
ment of the-lesson, the main thought was, 
“There could be no community life without 
good highways.” Upon questioning, the in- 
formation was brought out that the public 
highways were not rendering the best possible 
service. Our improved means of transporta- 
tion have increased speed, reduced the cost of 
commodities, brought the states of the Union 
closer together, but at what cost! The cost of 
lives, of limbs, of physical illness and mental 
anguish. Thus the introduction to a lesson in 
safety education was made possible and easy. 


Teacher’s Aim or Object of Lesson 

1. To help the children realize the dangers 
that confront them in their play, work and 
everyday activities. 

2. To show them what carelessness and ig- 
norance cost in lives, injuries, health, happi- 
ness and progress. 

3. To help them acquire habits of safety 
that will eliminate loss of life and limb. 

4. To help them to help others to acquire 
these safety habits. 


Presentation 
In order to arouse an interest in the topic, I 
asked the children to bring to class a story of 
an accident. They were to discuss the story 
according to the following outline: 


1. Kind of accident 

2. People involved (age, etc.) 

8. How the accident happened (causes) 

4, Results of the accident 

5. How the accident could have been avoided 

The recitation brought out the following 
information : 
No. 4 


1. Almost every child had been in some sort 
of an accident 

2. The greater number of accidents had 
been caused by 

a. Speeding in automobiles 

b. Riding bicycles on the sidewalk 

c. Running instead of walking across streets 

d. Hooking on to wagons and cars with 
sleds, etc. 

e. Jay-walking on the highways 

f. Getting on and off street cars in the wrong 
manner j 

g. Glaring head-lights on cars 

h. Failure to keep to the right 

3. Old people, middle-aged people and chil- 
dren had been in the accidents, but the greater 
percentage were children 

. Many of the accidents had resulted in 

death, injury, physical illness from fright, and 
in many cases had cost a man his job 

5. Accidents could have been avoided if 
the people had not been careless and ignorant 
of traffic rules 


Mr. Hunter, a “safety first”? man, employed 
by a railroad, was requested to give a talk 
on “Safety First Methods.” During the course 
of the talk, he showed, by means of statistics, 
that the accidents on various railroads were 
decreasing every year because safety first 
methods were being used. He said that acci- 
dents to pedestrians and automobile drivers 
were increasing each year because they had 
not learned to think “safety first.” The- pupils 
were greatly impressed by his talk and his 
figures, and by stories of accidents that he had 
investigated. I dismissed my class that day 
with one question: What should you know in 
order to avoid accidents? 

The next day when the class came in, every 
one was ready with suggestions. One boy had 
a copy of the traffic regulations for the county 
and state and suggested that each member of 
the class become acquainted with them, which 
they did, with him presiding as chairman, 
reading them and asking for explanations and 
suggestions from the class. Another boy had 
his Scout manual from which he read the 
regulations to be followed in regard to safety 
and asked his classmates if they would pledge 
themselves to support these regulations. They 
did. 

One girl had taken statistics from her class 
and found that 80 per cent of all the children 
were law breakers; without exception the chil- 
dren all had jay-walked; seventy-five per cent 
of those who owned bicycles rode them on the 
sidewalk. There were only a few who had 
not “hooked” rides on cars and wagons. The 
children became so interested in these statis- 
tics that they carried the figures into their 
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arithmetic class and worked out a socialized 
problem in arithmetic on loss of life and limb 
as shown by city, state and national statistics. 
The main point gained by the lesson showed 
that the greatest number of people who were 
injured were pedestrians, i. e. in 1920, 1,000 
occupants of automobiles were killed and 10,- 
000 pedrstrians were killed. This knowledge 
awakened them to the realization that they as 
individuals and as pedestrians had a definite 
part to play in this “safety first” campaign, 
if the highways were to be made more safe. 

At the end of the recitation, I asked the 
following question: What must you do to make 
the highways more safe? 

The next day each pupil brought a list of 
the things that he could do in order to make 
the highways more safe. Each one offered 
information on the subject and a list of do’s 
and don’ts was compiled by the class. Many 
of the rules they had learned from their own 
experience, others they had gotten from 50 
large posters that I had hung in the room, 
showing results of “short cuts” and why it was 
better to practice safety first. Other facts 
came from books on safety education which I 
had ready for their use. These books were: 
“Sure-Pop and the Safety Scouts,” “Safety for 
the Child,” “American Book of Golden Deeds,” 
“Prevention of Accidents and Safety Educa- 
tion” and “Twelve Lessons in Safety for the 
Automobile Driver.” 

The Safety First list compiled is as follows: 


I will not play in the street. 

I will not ride a bicycle on the sidewalk. 

I will not play in the railroad yards. 

I will not jump on wagons or cars. 

I will not run in front of street cars or auto- 
mobiles. 

I will not hold an umbrella in front of my face 
while crossing the street. 

I will not cross the street in the middle of the 
block. 

I will not stand in the street while waiting for 
a street car. 

I will look in all directions before crossing a 
busy street. 

I will wait for the policeman’s signal. 

I will help younger children on the highways. 

I will keep to the right at all times. 


Each pupil pledged himself to practice these 
safety rules until the rules had become a habit 
and a part of his every day life. 

The question I asked for the next day’s as- 
signment was: How can you help others estab- 
lish these safety habits? 

In the development of the lesson members 
of the class decided that if they did the right 
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thing, others would soon do it also. That was 
the first step to take. Next they must warn 
little children and others of dangers on the 
highways, explaining to them why they should 
cultivate habits of safety. They decided to 
try to break the bad habits of the pupils in the 
school by establishing safety patrols during 
Safety Week, both inside the building and on 
the highways around the building. 


One day, before this campaign started, I had 
the city photographer come to the school house 
and take pictures of the pupils passing.to and 
from classes, and as they were dismissed at 
noon. When these pictures were developed, 
I brought them into class and hung them by 
the side of the posters on “Safety First.” You 
can imagine their excitement when pupils 
found they had been photographed riding bi- 
cycles on the sidewalk, jay-walking, running 
and passing with a great deal of confusion in 
the hall. Naturally they were all pleased to 
find that the other fellow had been caught too. 
They took these pictures from room to room 
in the building, and showed to the pupils in 
the other grades the risks they were running 
every day and gave a short talk on the safety 
campaign, telling them the object of it, how 
they could co-operate and about the safety 
patrol that was to be in the halls and on the 
school highways to help them to break their 
careless habits and acquire safety habits. Of 
course, they gained the hearty co-operation of 
the rest of the school. 

Traffic policemen were appointed from 
among the pupils to take posts at the door- 
ways, steps and hallways to guide the children 
as they came into the building in the morning 
and at noon, and as they passed to and from 
classes and when they were dismissed. The 
duty of the traffic policeman was to see that 
all pupils walked down the steps one step at 
a time, to prevent congestion in the halls and 
also to explain to any who disobeyed these 
rules the danger to themselves and others. Out- 
side the building the traffic policeman’s duty 
was to see that no one rode bicycles on the 
sidewalk, that no one jay-walked, that all kept 
to the right and observed the general safety 
code. 

The school building is very centrally located, 
and before long the safety patrol began to at- 
tract the attention of passersby. Upon sev- 
eral occasions citizens were asked to co-operate 
with the safety committee. Before the week 
was over every adult knew that he was being 
watched in his movements on the highway, 
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and it was surprising to hear the favorable 
comment that came to us from various sources. 
Many citizens were made to feel that an ex- 
ample was being set by the younger people, 
which they were in honor bound to follow. 

The photographer came again to the school 
at the end of the safety campaign and took 
pictures at the same places. When these were 
developed we hung them on the other side of 
the safety posters, and when each child had 
pledged himself to keep the safety regulations 
and to acquire safety habits, so that the high- 
ways could be made more safe, the first pic- 
tures of confusion and lawlessness were re- 
moved. 


It is one thing to have knowledge and an- 
other thing to know how to use it. Almost all 
of the information brought out in this lesson 
the majority of the children already knew. 
However, it was not organized in their minds, 
and it had not been impressed upon them that 
their failure to use this information was mak- 
ing the highways unsafe. The lesson in safety 
education helped the children to organize their 
material, taught them how to use this infor- 
mation and how they could play a definite 
part in making the highways more safe. 





NEAR EAST RELIEF 


Regional Office, N. E. Corner Broad and Lo- 
cust Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 

One of the most inspiring phases of Near 
East Relief work is the whole-hearted interest 
of the school children of America in caring 
for the 100,000 waifs in the orphanages. This 
is now complicated almost beyond imagination, 
by the plight of the 200,000 Christian refugees 
left destitute in Smyrna. The sick and starv- 
ing appeal hourly in uncounted numbers. The 
chief concern is the care of the orphans who 
represent the hope of Armenia. Their meals 
have been rationed to the last meagre handful 
of necessary food. 


The records last year place Pennsylvania 
well in the lead in the philanthrophy of school 
children, the total contributions having aggre- 
gated more than a million dollars in cash and 
supplies. 


Great impetus has been given to Near East 
Relief in the public schools by the National 
Educational Committee of which John H. Fin- 
ley of the New York Times is Chairman. The 
members include P. P. Claxton, Former United 
States Commissioner of Education, Frank M. 
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McMurry, Professor of Elementary Education, 
Columbia University, William M. Davidson, 
Superintendent of Schools, Pittsburgh, Harry 
P. Judson, President of Chicago University, 
Ray Lyman Wilbur, President of Stanford 
University, John H. T. Main, President of 
Grinnell College, and Henry Churchill King, 
President of Oberlin College. 

In writing an appeal to the school children, 
John J. Tigert, Commissioner of the National 
Bureau of Education, Washington, D. C., 
stated that “the school children of America, 
in contributing generously to the support of 
orphan children in that far-off land, get a 
clearer view of their own national advantages 
and learn to think of others less fortunate. 
The work of the Near East, chartered by the 
United States Congress, deserves the support 
of all educators, teachers and pupils.” 

The Near East Relief maintains, in addition 
to the 124 orphanages that house 100,000 chil- 
dren, 38 hospitals and 59 clinics. The mess 
tables for the hungry orphans would extend 
over twenty-four miles of country, if placed 
in a line, and in one bread line at Tiflis, 6,259 
children assemble daily. ‘ 

“These children of exile have known little 
but homeless wandering and endless fear,” Mr. 
Finley writes. “They know only years of 
enforced idleness, of lawlessness and utterly 
unsocial living. 

“For half of these, the glad refuge of Ameri- 
can orphanage life has seemed to end problems 
altogether. Not so for the Relief worker who 
faces the task of restoring underfed bodies 
to health, of supplying missing years of edu- 
cation and discipline, of training for the 
earliest possible self-support.” 


“Paper is out of the question over here,” a 
worker writes, “so we use slates improvised 
from squares of tin in which supplies were 
shipped. These take an erasable pencil mark 
and serve quite well. It was a stroke of genius 
however that devised an abacus, the simple 
counting machine that is to be found in every 
Chinese laundry at home, from empty cotton 
spools and wire.” 


In approaching the schools the National Edu- 
cational Committee is using as its guiding 
motto the saying of Phillips Brooks: “He who 
helps a child helps humanity with a distinct- 
ness, with an immediateness which no other 
help given to human creatures in any other 
stage of their human life can possibly give 
again,” 
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JUNIOR PROJECTS IN THE ARTS OF 
THE HOUSEHOLD 


ALICE HALEY 


County Supervisor of Home Economics, Allegheny 
County, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


In many rural communities in Allegheny 
County the girls leave school when they have 
finished the eighth grade. An inventory of 
their occupations showed that a large per- 
centage were engaged in some phase of home 
work. 

The larger schools in urban communities 
were fortunate enough to afford a teacher of 
home economics and the necessary equipment, 
while smaller schools had to do without. It 
was for these smaller communities that the 
following plan was adopted in Allegheny 
County for the school year 1921-22. 

In twenty schools in rural communities 
grade teachers were found who were interested 
in this type of work and who were willing to 
co-operate. These teachers had had practical 
experience in the work. We decided to start 
by teaching sewing. The County Supervisor of 
Home Economics visited the school, taught the 
first lesson, and outlined work, leaving type- 
written suggestions and directions with the 
teacher to supplement the lessons and samples 
of the completed article. News letters stimu- 
late enthusiasm. Usually the supervisor taught 
the first lesson on each new garment. She 
kept in touch with the work by an exchange 
of letters between the teacher and the pupils. 
As sewing machines were available in but few 
places, the work was largely by hand, com- 
bined with some machine sewing done in the 
home unsupervised. 

Two schools became so interested that they 
collected a small equipment for the teaching 
of food principles, correlating it with their 
health work. Art work, history, English and 
arithmetic were in many cases stimulated by 
a practical application. 

The community was interested by exhibits 
of the work. What the girls thought of the 
work can best be told by a letter from a sev- 
enth grade girl. 


Dear Miss Haley: 


We received your letter today and Miss Mil- 
ler read it to the girls of our room. The 
teachers of the Oakwood School are giving a 
play for the benefit of the School Picnic Fund 
and they are practicing the play this evening, 
so she has asked me to answer your letter. 

We are having our exhibition on Friday eve- 
ning, May 5, and we hope that it will be suc- 
cessful and worth coming to see. I think that 
every girl in our room will have something to 
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exhibit. We have made a success of our cook- 
ing, we think, and our mothers, pleased that 
we can make things, often ask us to help them 
by making the dessert or preparing some other 
part of the dinner. So, if it is possible, we 
will have an exhibit of our work in cookery 
too. 

All of us girls have taken an interest in the 
work and several girls who said that the 
could not sew when we started have mate 
aprons and many different things. I never 
sewed much until we started sewing out here 
and I have made two aprons and a nightgown 
and I am just finishing my first dress. 

We are having our exhibit on the night of 
our Home and School Association meeting, so 
we shall expect to have the majority of our 
parents there. We surely hope that you can 
come, as we are always glad to have you visit 
us and all appreciate your help and interest 
in our work very much. Yours sincerely, Dor- 
othy Kattelman. 





THE ENGLISH SITUATION 
ARJA M. HAWLEY 
State Normal School, West Chester 

Someone has said that an ideal formula to 
follow in the composition of an introduction 
to a short story is: “A certain person or per- 
sons in a certain situation, or doing a certain 
thing.” 

I feel tolerably assured that the teachers 
of English in the normal schools of Pennsyl- 
vania are in a certain situation; but I have 
grave doubts as to whether any considerable 
numbers of them are doing “a certain thing.” 
It is because I am in that certain situation 
and until recently have not been doing that 
certain thing that I write this brief paper con- 
cerning the English situation in our normal 
schools. 

Of course, conditions are deplorable. I shall 
admit that at the outset and not waste two 
or three pages presenting to you the feeble- 
minded mental status of the high school gradu- 
ate, the imbecility of high school English teach- 
ers (from the normal school teacher’s view 
point) and the utter depravity of the ele- 
mentary pedagogue. All these we recognize 
as self-evident facts; that is, all normal school 
teachers are familiar with them as such. In 
fact, so far back as I can remember, the 
English situation has been practically hope- 
less. It seems to be an accumulative patho- 
logical tendency that each passing generation 
has inherited. We have accepted it resignedly 
as an unavoidabe circumstance of fate. It has 
brought forth the lines familiar to every teach- 
er of English—“English is the most poorly 
taught subject in our schools today.” Who 
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knows but if we are not careful those lines 
will be among the memory gems our pupils of 
the next generation will be hating? 

But enough of this. My purpose is not to 
discuss my subject, the situation itself, but to 
outline the cause or causes and suggestive 
helps or remedies. 

The causes are many and varied. From the 
host at hand I shall select but one, the chief 
cause,—the Normal School English Teacher 
Himself. He represents an inclusive and ex- 
clusive class. I feel that he is the root, the 
main root of our normal school English trouble. 
For that reason, I shall spare him and my- 
self not. 

Who is this teacher? Who are his ancestors, 
his parents? Where does he come from? What 
right has he to be here? Let us answer these 
urgent interrogations. He is an obliging and 
obedient, well-meaning individual of linguistic 
make-up. His ancestors whom he most closely 
resembles were Mesozoic Academicians; his 
immediate parentage, Medieval Scholastics. 
His original habitat before he became migra- 
tory was the archives of philological museums. 
What right has he to be here? Just as much 
right as any human being. What right has he 
to be in our normal schools? That is an open 
question. This is the general and common 
genus of the English teacher under discussion. 
There are numerous variations that represent 
several species and sub-species; yet of the 
total number of English teachers of his class 
he in his original form represents more than 
a third, probably more than half. He needs 
no elaborate discussion. It is his existence, or 
his existence interpreted as the fact that too 
many of our teachers in professional schools 
still have only an academic preparation and 
attitude, that has led me to outline the follow- 
ing suggestive helps: 


1. (a) The normal school teacher of Eng- 
lish should have not only a college education, 
but also a normal school education (or school 
of education). (b) He should have several 
years of actual experience in elementary school 
tactics. 

2. In whatever work he is teaching he 
should always maintain a professional attitude 
and attack. This means simply that he should 
never forget that he is a model teacher and 
that his students are prospective teachers. A 
maintenance of this attitude will prevent his 
wandering off aimlessly into channels of his 
subject, attractive to him, yet worthless and 
impractical to his students; and it will avert 
the calamity of his presenting his subject as 
mere accumulated subject-matter. 

The normal school teacher of English 
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must learn to co-ordinate and co-operate with 
the practice, or training school. This means 
not only that he should provide for his students’ 
observation frequent demonstration classes in 
his methods subjects, but also that he should 
be a frequenter of the corridors and class- 
rooms of the practice school himself. He will 
find the general attitude contagious. 

4. In his classroom work the normal school 
teacher of English should demonstrate himself 
some of the methods he advocates. If he can- 
not do this, he must at least have enough spirit 
so that some of it may spill over on his stu- 
dents. He must “practice what he preaches.” 
If he keeps that maxim in mind, he will not 
be guilty of employing the lecture method to 
the exclusion of socialized discussion. His stu- 
dents will not pant under a load of ponderous 
note books, that would give the most light to 
the world if they were all cast on a pile and 
burned. 

5. Above everything else the teacher of 
English must keep up his professional pride 
and spunk. Let him remember not that his 
subject is the most poorly taught of any in the 
curriculum, but that his subject is the most 
important, the most vital, the most far-reach- 
ing of all. Let him remember that he is not 
so much dependent on others as others are de- 
pendent on him; that he has a work worth 
doing well. 


As an English teacher, I must use a hack- 
neyed sentiment, “If Winter comes, can Spring 
be far behind?” 





WORTH WHILE FACTS 
Pennsylvania has 
1. 2,598 school districts; 66 county superinten- 
- dents; 137 district superintendents and 
529 supervising principals. 

2. A total school enrollment of 1,804,018; the 
average number of days in the elementary 
schools, 159 and in secondary, 174. The 
figures are for 1920-21. 

3. 987 high schools divided as follows: 1st 
class, 453; 2d, 258; 3d, 241; vocational, 
35. 

4. 45,487 teachers—37,979 women and 7,508 
men—30,650 of whom have had more than 
8 years’ experience. Of these, 553 teach 
in kindergartens; 37,796 in elementary and 
7,186 in secondary schools. 

5. 694 federally aided vocational schools with 
an enrollment of 184,712 and 2,670 teach- 
ers and having available for 1921-22 Fed- 
eral aid amounting to $329,799.07, di- 
vided as follows: 


No. of Enroll- No. of 

Schools ment Teachers Federal Aid 
Agriculture .... 162 22,235 116 $90,816 85 
Continuation ... 96 34,000 485 38,621 66 
Home Economics 289 38,056 1,377 31,229 06 
Industrial ...... 147 90,419 692 - 86,298 22 
Vocational 
‘Tebcher- Titan ei | ee 82,832 38 
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EQUAL RIGHTS AND EQUAL OPPOR- 
TUNITIES 


One of the hopeful signs in the educational 
situation is the growing concern which persons 
of leadership outside the profession are show- 
ing for the educational needs of the Nation. 
It becomes increasingly evident that the prob- 
lem of educating all the people is a prob- 
lem for thinking men and women regardless of 
occupation. The following plea for equal rights 
and equal opportunities is an editorial by Dr. 
H. J. Waters which appeared recently in the 
Weekly Kansas City Star: 

“A nation’s conscious concern over education 
measures its interest in its own future.—Slo- 
gan of the National Education Association. No 
part of the Nation’s educational system is 
worthy of so much conscious concern as is the 
school where its farmers are prepared for their 
duties and responsibilities. And no part of a 
nation’s education system is so difficult to de- 
velop and maintain satisfactorily as its rural 
schools. 

“Educating one considerable part of its chil- 
dren well and another part badly is an unsafe 
program for any nation however rich and pow- 
erful. 

“The principle upon which our Nation was 
founded—that of equal rights and equal op- 
portunities to all—is being grossly violated in 
the matter of the education of the country 
child. Equal opportunity is not even approxi- 
mated when the children of the city attend 
school in a comfortable, commodious, sanitary, 
and well-lighted building; and taught by well 
trained and carefully supervised teachers; are 
accurately graded and given every facility that 
modern progress has provided, while children 
of the farm are brought together in a poor, 
one-room schoolhouse, where one teacher, a 
poorly trained, inexperienced, underpaid girl, 
teaches all grades and that without modern 
help and with almost no supervision. To the 
inexperienced country teacher is given the most 
difficult task in education—that of teaching 
the entire range of elementary subjects to 
small and unclassified groups. 

“Eight million farm children in the United 
States must be satisfied with an education 
costing twenty-four dollars a year each, while 
approximately an equal number of city chil- 
dren have spent upon their education forty 
dollars a year. The country child’s school 
year is thirty-eight days shorter than the city 
child’s school year. The country child gets 
only six years of elementary schooling, as com- 


pared with eight years given the city child. 
Country children lose by absence on the aver- 
age twenty-eight per cent of a seven months’ 
school year and the children of a town school 
lose but twenty-one per cent of a nine months’ 
school year. 


“Half of the rural teachers of the United 
States have never finished a four-year high 
school course; ten per cent have never studied 
beyond the grade they teach; and only two in 
a hundred have graduated from a normal 
school or college. In only twelve States is pro- 
vision made for a professionally prepared su- 
pervisor for rural schools. Every town of the 
United States has a well trained supervisor 
for its schools. In more than half the States 
county superintendents of education—those in 
charge of rural schools—are chosen on the 
basis of their political affiliations. No other 
school supervisor is so chosen. 


“No. wonder the country child’s interest in 
school lags; no wonder the attendance record 
in country schools is low; no wonder progress 
in education among country children is unsatis- 
factory. The fault lies not with country chil- 
dren, but with country schools. 


“While we have made marvelous progress in 
the last quarter of a century in our profes- 
sional schools, colleges, universities, high 
schools, and city graded schools, yet the old 
type of rural school remains almost unchanged. 
The facilities of this school are in the main 
about as crude as they were half a century 
ago. 

“But merely talking about the deficiences of 
country schools accomplishes nothing. If we 
hope to equalize the educational opportunities 
of the country and the city child we must take 
radical steps with the country school. We 
must make the county the school unit and re- 
place the isolated, weak, one-room school with 
a well supervised and well equipped consoli- 
dated institution. 


“If country people as a whole realized the 
extent to which their children are denied the 
privileges of other children in the matter of an 
education, there would be nothing short of an 
open revolt. The fathers and mothers of these 
cheated children would say: ‘We must have 
better schools for our children at any cost. If 
the burden is greater than we can bear, the 
cities must help carry the load.’ 

“As good schools in the country as in the 


city is the only safe course for any nation.”— 
Journal of the N. E. A. 
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FUNCTIONS OF PROFESSIONAL OR- 
GANIZATIONS 

The great growth of professional organiza- 
tions—National, State and local—suggests the 
desirability of an analysis of the functions 
which such organizations have come to per- 
form. First is the function of registering pro- 
fessional loyalty and unity. A teacher either 
appreciates or does not appreciate the debt 
which every practitioner owes his profession. 
Teachers who appreciate this debt and who 
understand the importance of unity in profes- 
sional ideals and programs are said to be pro- 
fessionally conscious. Such teachers wish to 
ally themselves with their fellows in profes- 
sional organizations of appropriate character, 
wherein they may both give and receive the 
benefits that come from collective effort. 

A second function of professional organiza- 
tion is to stimulate thinking and investigation 
along professional lines and to spread knowl- 
edge of the best practices in the science and 
art of education among the entire teaching 
personnel. Like the science ‘of medicine, the 
science of education has had marvelous de- 
velopment in recent years. The distance be- 
tween the untrained and inexperienced keeper 
of a school and the thoroughly trained and 
competent teacher is as wide as the gulf that 


‘ separates the superstitious medicine man from 


the modern skilled physician. Even within a 
few years, changes have occurred in the sci- 
ence of education and in the expressed objec- 
tives of education which quite transform class- 
room procedures. It is through professional 
organization that the new points of view and 
new inspirations are brought to the rank and 
file of the teaching group. During a consid- 
erable period in the growth of professional 
organizations this second activity appears to 
have been the primary object of their exist- 
ence. 

In recent years a third function—that of 
framing and projecting educational policies 
and programs—has had striking development. 
As the educational group comes to be more 
and more conscious of its high mission, it is 
but natural that it should seek through co- 
operative effort to make its ideals felt by citi- 
zens generally and to enlist the support of all 
civic and public-spirited organizations. There 
are many destructive forces at work in mod- 
ern life. There is need -for the greatest de- 
velopment of those organizations whose pri- 
mary emphasis is on measures so constructive 
in character that they will neutralize de- 


structive tendencies before they have had an 
opportunity to poison the stream of social and 
civic life. Education is the great constructive 
force of organized democracy. Than to pro- 
mote education there can be no greater task. 
Than practicing educators there should be no 
group more intelligently capable of shaping 
educational programs. To conserve and make 
universal the best ideals of the teaching pro- 
fession is an object of such compelling force 
that it should eventually draw into profes- 
sional organizations—local, State and Na- 
tional—the great majority of the teachers of 
the Nation—Journal of the N. E. A. 





FACTORS OF VALUE IN EXTENSION 
EDUCATION 


CARROLL D. CHAMPLIN 

Southwestern State Normal School, California, Pa. 

Democracy is constantly discovering new 
methods and forces for developing and con- 
tinuing its choicest institutions and for pre- 
paring its citizens for higher spheres of use- 
fulness. In recent years education especially 
has brought out improved plans and programs, 
of which Extension teaching is one of the most 
notable. At present Pennsylvania is rapidly 
approaching the high plane of supreme leader- 
ship in this sincerely democratic and emphatic- 
ally effective form of instruction. In so far as 
it relates to informing and inspiring insuffi- 
ciently equipped teachers I wish to point out 
some of its merits and advantages. 

Extending higher education beyond the walls 
of collegiate and professional institutions will 
tend to break down some of the popular preju- 
dice against both liberal and specialized edu- 
cation. If we are to be regarded as a highly 
developed people, all traditions and opinions 
hostile to advanced culture and thorough scho- 
lastic preparation: for life must be overcome; 
and this applies particularly to the training 
needed for expert teaching in the public 
schools. Extension instruction is not only an 
efficient instrument in assisting the members 
of our profession to meet the legal require- 
ments of the State, but long after 1927 it will 
persist as a permanent agency for the trans- 
mission of the social inheritance and the de- 
velopment of workers for the common good. 

Communities are given the opportunity to 
select courses which meet immediate and local 
needs, prompting the extension instructors to 
teach in the most specific and helpful manner. 
Work can be made more practical and realistic 
when given near the scene of actual classwork 
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than when presented in the far-away halls of 
college or university. Students of education 
can think more concretely and constructively in 
the atmosphere of their own daily duties than 
in the recitation rooms of higher institutions 
of learning. This claim is equally valid for 
the extension professors themselves. One finds 
an abundance of demonstration material in the 
typical classroom where extension groups meet. 

An invaluable and upbuilding discontent is 
generated among the inadequately prepared 
teachers, inducing a large number to strive 
for a higher certificate than the one required 
to perpetuate them in the profession. Many 
who were once merely credit-seeking, clock- 
gazing, and check-grabbing time-servers have 
been so enlightened and stimulated as to make 
true the words of William James, who said 
that “....there is to be seen among them a 
really inspiring amount of searching of the 
heart about the highest concerns of their pro- 
fession.” Professional education is being given 
meaning for thousands of teachers in secluded 
districts, who in their gratitude carry the in- 
fection of ambition to their boys and girls, en- 
couraging them to seek the advanced scholar- 
ship and technical training to be received in 
normal school, college and university. It is not 
improbable that extension courses will do more 
to recruit the teaching profession and to fill 
with desirable youths the anything but 
crowded dormitories of our teacher training 
institutions than any force now operating to 
this end. 

Objecting to extension instruction on the 
grounds that the teachers enrolled are not able 
to do the same quality of work as the regular 
students in residence is the result of a miscon- 
ception of the purpose of higher education in 
a democracy. We must discard our narrow 
and medieval notions concerning higher edu- 
cation and interpret its aim and field of ser- 
vice in terms of the pressing problems that con- 
front us. It must function as a means to an 
end, certainly not as a selfish end removed 
from the urgent needs of the times. We need 
better teachers for our children, and sound 
judgment directs that we carry professional 
education to the points of greatest emergency. 
incidentally, hundreds of students are doing 
residence work this year because of the foun- 
dation laid by extension study while in the 
teaching service, and it is conspicuously ap- 
parent that they can hold their own with the 
younger students. 


The faculties of the higher institutions are 


having broadening experiences, which will 
make them more successful in coping with the 
practical questions asked by these matured stu- 
dents. Their aims, attitudes and methods are 
being modified to meet more fully the purposes 
underlying this type of instruction; and the 
content of their courses is being refashioned 
to contain only relevant, comprehensible and 
serviceable matter. They are coming to re- 
joice at the democratization of higher educa- 
tion, gladly revising their traditional concep- 
tions of entrance requirements and seeing new 
possibilities in the meaning of grades C, B and 
A. We dare not be too idealistic and restrict 
the use of our higher institutions to the fortu- 
nate few, but must adjust our administrative 
and instructional methods to the type clamor- 
ing for the advantages of these well equipped 
institutions. Adapting our policy and regu- 
lating our procedure to meet real situations 
need not mean a lowering of standards or com- 
promising of principle. Generous service in 
the face of abundant opportunity is the true 
measure of value. 

The science of education is being organized 
and enlarged on a scale that is rapidly bringing 
teaching to the level-of the leading professions. 
Data from the hotly pressed firing line are be- 
ing incorporated into courses and interpreted, 


eventually developing into principles for gen- , 


eral application. Methods of precise measure- 
ment are being taught to teachers everywhere, 
with the result that reliable checks are em- 


ployed in the one-teacher school as well as in. 


urban centers. Public school teachers are 
actually showing their pupils how to study, 
for they are learning how to use their own 
minds effectively and recognizing the broad 
principles of psychology involved in the learn- 
ing process. 

These are just a few of the factors of value 
in Extension Education, but they should suf- 
fice to reveal to all that our school system will 
be strengthened and our democratic govern- 
ment more firmly established because of this 
flexible and practical mode of instruction. 





WORK 


I pity no man because he has to work. If 
he is worth his salt, he will work. I do envy 
the man who has a work worth doing and does 
it well. There never has been devised, and 
there never will be devised, any law which 
will enable a man to succeed save by the ex- 
ercise of those qualities which have always 
been the prerequisites of success, the qualities 
of hard work, of keen intelligence, of un- 
flinching will.—Theodore Roosevelt. 
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J. H. Hoffman, Doylestown, County Superintendence 
R. E. Laramy, Altoona, District Superintendence 

F. D. Keboch, Aspinwall, Graded School 

H. E. Winner, Pittsburgh, High School 


M. C. Rosenberry, Reading, Music 
J. S. Champion, Williamsport, Rural School 
C. S. Kniss, Beaverdale, Supervising Principals 


A. S. Hurrell, State College, Vocational Education and / 


Practical Arts 





TRUSTEES OF THE PERMANENT FUND 


Beulah A. Fenimore, Philadelphia 


George L. Omwake, Collegeville 


Addison Jones, West Chester 





OFFICERS OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


John C. Wagner, Treasurer, Carlisle 


James Herbert Kelley, Executive Sec’y., 10 South Market Square, Harrisburg 








RES AGENDA 


What strong words res agenda are! Literal- 
ly they mean things to be done. What are the 
immediate res agenda for a local branch of 
the Pennsylvania State Education Association? 
To function effectively each local branch should 

1. Enroll 100% and send dues and mem- 


bership cards to headquarters at the earliest 
possible moment. 


2. Elect a president and a secretary. 
8. Elect delegates to the House of Dele- 


gates, Bethlehem meeting, Dec. 27-29, 1922, one 
for every 100 members and send Certificate of 
Election. 


4. Crystallize educational sentiment in fa- 
vor of our State program of education in 
strong resolutions. 


5. See to it that members vote in the No- 
vember election. 

The following local branches have reported 
an enrollment of 100% for the current year 
and have sent in their dues and cards: 


Allegheny County ........... 2067 
PRG oie oe ofek ks oicld ces 370 
GEG fan eo BE OIL Bk 255 
Cameron County ............ 48 
CONE DNNOe 236 ook ic eee oe 64 
CWIGNO eons c oe Sis. e esos alate 72 
CSCO) OG MRSS ee: ane ae ae 61 
ION cs 2 So od ba di eke ee 88 
Bowes County |2...2.6.66. 4% 69 
ENE 6 5225 Ses SW ke 48 
MGIC as he Se ee 31 
J. OV Say arr eee ee ae 44 
RSRTERIOMEGS p's. PD Ando ci KE la anaes 136 
Northampton .....6..65....: 47 
GO oS eS Pot be 76 
MMO RIE sso) S680 tk wee 100 
NOTE RS ive ke Seronween eis 120 


No. & 


South Western State Normal 
School—Faculty and Seniors 162~-, 
60 


WORCHEUND) oo 2 edods we eens 

gC RR eee rn cae 54 
WGME ©RGSO oon wise cain caine 77 
West Mahanoy Twp. ........ 45 
WHIM 2S  o.2 cece ene sina 48 





CANDIDATES FOR GOVERNORSHIP 


On Tuesday, Nov. 7, 1922 the voters of 
Pennsylvania will decide whether Gifford Pin- 
chot or John A. McSparran will serve them as 
Governor for the next four years. In the May 
number of the PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JoUR- 
NAL, p. 827, we published the answers of these 
candidates to these two questions: 


1. Will you support the State program of 
education as developed by Governor Wm. 
C. Sproul and enacted by the Legislature 
of 1921? 

2.If you do not approve the State program 
how do you propose to modify it? 


Mr. Pinchot answered as follows: 


In answer to your two questions I have to 
say, lst, while of course I cannot commit my- 
self to all details of the present state program 
of education, I am, in general, using, in 
favor not only of maintaining progress already 
made but of advancing beyond it, subject al- 
ways to limitations unavoidably set by neces- 
sity for keeping expenditures within revenue 
and securing a dollar’s worth of service for 
every dollar spent. 2nd, If I am elected Gov- 
ernor, I propose to inform myself with assist- 
ance of best authorities on education in Penn- 
sylvania as to how we can best promote the in- 
terest of pupils and teachers alike without im- 
posing undue or oppressive burdens upon tax- 
payers. Pending that I cannot undertake to 











pronounce judgment on details of state pro- 
gram of education with many of which I am as 
yet not thoroughly acquainted. 


Mr. McSparran answered as follows: 


Answer to question No. 1: So far as it is 
constructive and practical. Answer to question 
No. 2. Careful counsel will determine that. 

As the contest for the governorship the past 
few months has been spirited and as the State 
program of education has been made an issue, 
the majority of the teachers of the Common- 
wealth have heard both candidates and are 
able, therefore, to evaluate as pre-primary 
pledges the answers given above. A crisis in 
education exists in Pennsylvania. 

From the standpoint of partisan politics, 
we do not care a fig which party wins, but we 
are mightily concerned over the security of 
our State program of education. We have a 
State program which is the admiration of the 
educational leaders of the nation. It is admin- 
istered by a Department of Public Instruction, 
well-manned and headed by the outstanding 
educational statesman in public education in 
the United States. Make your vote on Nov. 
7 count for our State program of education. 





THE STATE PROGRAM* 


Previous to 1921 10 per cent of Pennsyl- 
vania’s teachers had only an elementary school 
education. In New Jersey there were none 
with so little education; in Massachusetts, only 
1 per cent. 

Previous to 1921, 35 per cent of Pennsylva- 
nia’s teachers had only a high school educa- 
tion. In New Jersey there were only 17.5 per 
cent with so little education; in Massachusetts, 
only 18 per cent. 

The State Program did not go into effect 
till July 1, 1921. Since then it has accom- 
plished wonders in spite of delayed payments 
of state appropriations. Witness the follow- 
ing: 

1. The program sets up a proper standard 
of qualifications of teachers. By September, 
1927 there will be no public school teachers 
who have not the equivalent of high school 
education and two years of professional train- 
ing. 

2. Nearly 30,000 of Pennsylvania’s public 
school teachers attended summer school in 


1922. Why? The Program demanded it and 
made it possible. 





*From the “News Letter” of the Philadelphia Teachers’ 
Association, Sept., 1922. 4 
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8. The Program enforces our admirable 
compulsory attendance and child labor laws. 

Previous to 1921, 23 states with no better and 
sometimes worse laws than those of Pennsyl- 
vania, succeeded better than Pennsylvania in 
getting their children to school. The laws are 
now being satisfactorily enforced with marked 
increase in school attendance. In towns of 
5,000 or under, there has been an increase in 
regularity of attendance of upwards of ten 
per cent. 

4. The Program gives a longer school year. 

Previous to 1921, 9 states gave longer terms 
than Pennsylvania. Now her year is actually 
160 days everywhere instead of less than 100, 
as formerly, in many of her rural communi- 
ties. 

Have the expenditures of the State Depart- 
ment been excessive? 

The State Department itself cost a little over 
three times as much as formerly. It employs 
more people at higher salaries than ever before. 

Nevertheless, Pennsylvania is spending for 
this overhead only a little less than twenty- 
four cents per pupil enrolled. New Jersey 
spends more than thirty cents for the same 
purpose; New York, over fifty-three cents; 
and Massachusetts, more than fifty-nine cents. 
The overhead cost in salaries is only 2.6 per 
cent of the funds appropriated by the State 
for the public schools, or only .42 of one per 
cent of all expenditures for the school system. 





RESOLUTIONS 


Allegheny County Institute 1922 

1. We wish to thank our Superintendent, Mr. 
C. KE. Dickey, for the excellent program 
presented in the County Institute for 
1922; we felicitate him upon its successful 
issue; and we pledge unswerving loyalty 
to his leadership. 

2. The reforms initiated by Dr. Finegan and 
his associates have accomplished inestim- 
able good in all sections of our community. 
We urge the members of our Association, 
therefore, to familiarize themselves with 
the various features of this reform and 
with the results already achieved; and 
we beg of them to withstand all propagan- 
‘da that seeks to undermine public faith 
in the educational administration of our 
State. — 

3. We feel that public education is a national 
concern. We urge, therefore, that all edu- 
cational activities conducted by the Fed- 
eral government be unified in a Depart- 
ment of Education under a Secretary of 

- Education. 

4.We protest against the un-American and 
unprofessional attitude of such Boards of 
Directors as seek to impose religious and 
political tests as prerequisites to appoint- 
ment in their school districts. 

5. While we appreciate the utilitarian ends to 
be attained in education, we hold that 
worthy citizenship is rather the outcome of 
emphasis on spiritual values. We believe, 
therefore, that the education of our pub- 
lic schools should, as far as our limitationg 
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permit, be eminently Christian in motive, 
content, purpose and result. 

6. We wish to affirm our sincere faith in the 
institutions of our Republic, and our un- 
swerving loyalty to these institutions as 
conceived by their authors under the Con- 
stitution. We are, therefore, unalterably 
opposed to such organizations as tend to 
undermine these institutions either by as- 
suming the functions of government or by 
the circulation of propaganda subversive 
of the traditional American ideal of de- 
mocracy. 

7. Recent textbooks of United States history 
belittle the ideals and the accomplish- 
ments of early American patriots. To 
exclude such textbooks from the classroom 
is the duty of teachers, principals, super- 
intendents and boards of education. 

8. Many of our teachers travel daily by rail to 
and from their schools. We feel that rail- 
road management should offer to these 
teachers the same rates as are allowed to 
their pupils. 

9. The professional activities of the members 
of our Institute are diversified, their pro- 
fessional and cultural training is varied 
and unequal. We submit, therefore, that 
considerable emphasis be placed on sec- 
tional and group meetings in our County 
Institute. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Miss JEAN LYTLE, 
W. M. KISHPAUGH, 
J. J. DONOVAN 


Wilkinsburg 
The 150 teachers of Wilkinsburg on Sept. 19, 
1922 unanimously crystallized their sentiment 
as follows: 


The public school system of Pennsylvania 
has made rapid advances within the past two 
years. Educational opportunities have been 
increased for the children of the State. The 
qualifications of teachers have been raised and 
salaries have been increased. Teachers have 
now taken their places as self-respecting citi- 
zens of the community in which they reside. 

Therefore, we, the teachers of Wilkinsburg, 
express our appreciation and approval of the 
State educational program which has been en- 
acted into law and endorse the policies of our 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 


SUPERINTENDENT W. H. MartTIN, Pres. 


Carnegie 
Believing that Pennsylvania because of her 
wealth and natural advantages should rank 
educationally among the leading States of the 
nation and believing in the educational pro- 
gram of our peerless leader, Dr. Thomas E. 
Finegan, therefore 
Be it Resolved, That we heartily endorse the 
State Educational Program so well begun and 
pledge to the department our loyal support, 
to the end that Pennsylvania may be advanced 
educationally to the front rank among the 
States of the Union. 
SUPERINTENDENT THOMAS J. GEORGE, Pres. 
Rost. S. DoyLe, Secretary 


Pike County 
Milford, Pa., Sept. 27, 1922 
Resolutions adopted by the 56th Annual In- 
stitute of Pike County, and the 20th Annual 
Session of the School Directors’ Association of 
Pike County, Pa.: 


Resolved, That we do heartily endorse and 
pledge to support the educational program as 
outlined by the State Department of Education. 

Committee of Resolutions, Pike County 
Teachers’ Institute, September 22, 1922 


Resolved, That we express our approval of 
the Department of Public Instruction in their 
efforts to improve the Rural Schools, and to up- 
lift and increase the efficiency of the teachers 
throughout the state; and appreciate the in- 
creased appropriations for our Rural Schools. 

Committee of Resolutions, Pike County 
Directors’ Association, September 19, 
1922 


Cameron County 


Resolutions adopted by the Cameron County 
Teachers’ Institute, September 1, 1922: 


Recognizing the improvements which have 
been made in the rural schools of the State 
through the increased appropriations and the 
new basis for distributing school funds, Re- 
solved, That we give our wholehearted approv- 
al to the State program of Education and 
pledge our united support to Dr. Thomas E. 
Finegan and his associates in the endeavors to 
give Pennsylvania a foremost educational po- 
sition in the nation. 


Reading 
Oct. 5, 1922 

WHEREAS, The State Department of Public 
Instruction under the superintendency of Dr. 
Thomas E. Finegan has required higher quali- 
fications for teachers; more rigorously en- 
forced the Compulsory School Attendance Law; 
effectively enforced the Pennsylvania Child 
Labor Law; increased the length of the school 
year in many districts; encouraged the attend- 
ance of teachers at summer and extension 
schools; assisted local school districts financial- 
ly; adopted minimum salary requirements for 
poorly paid teachers; furnished expert advice 
from the various divisions to local districts; 
elevated the general standard of requirements 
for graduation throughout the state; encour- 
aged the consolidation of rural schools—in all 
these ways, providing for a greater equality 
of opportunity in education, under a higher 
type of teacher, for the boys and girls of Penn- 
sylvania—this association heartily endorses 
the accomplishments of the department and 
finds itself in accord with the Finegan pro- 

gram generally. 

THOMAS B. SMYTHE, 

President, Reading Teachers Association 





Bees don’t whine, they hum while working. 
And how they co-operate! Result, honey.— 
Forbes, 
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THE BETHLEHEM MEETING 
The program of what promises to be the 
best convention in the history of our Associa- 
tion is taking shape. Each of the five general 
sessions has a central theme, as follows: 
Wednesday evening, Dec. 27—Music 


Thursday afternoon, Dec. 28—Citizenship 
Thursday evening, Dec. 28—Tenure of Posi- 


tion 

Friday afternoon, Dec. 29—Financing Educa- 
tion 

Friday evening, Dec. 29—Industrial Educa- 
tion 


The nine departments will hold their sessions 
Wednesday afternoon and Friday forenoon. 
Sections and round tables will meet Thursday 
forenoon. ; 

Bethlehem is furnishing the Bach Choir, the 
Bethlehem Steel Choir and Charles Schwab. 

Other speakers secured are Commissioner A. 
B. Meredith, Connecticut, Governor Henry J. 
Allen, Topeka, Kansas, Dr. Thomas E. Fine- 
gan, State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, Dr. Thomas D. Wood, Columbia Uni- 
versity, Roy W. Hatch, Lincoln School, Co- 
lumbia University, Mrs. Milton Price Higgins, 
President, National Congress of Mothers and 
Parent-Teacher Associations, William Mather 
Lewis, Chief of Education Service, U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce and Marie Hennes, 
Lincoln School, Columbia University. 


The executive council is planning a short, 
snappy, all-star program. Every one who at- 
tends should reach Bethlehem for the depart- 
mental programs on Wednesday afternoon and 
stay for the Friday evening program. 





HOTEL ACCOMMODATIONS, 
BETHLEHEM 


Rate per person per day 


Hotel Phone Numter European Plan 
"Wyandotte. 2.6605 2444... {Wit Bath—$z2.00 up 
4th & Wyandotte Without Bath—$1.25 up 
ts. 
*American ..........9002...{With Bath—$z2.s50 
Cor. Broad & New Without Bath—$1.50-$2.00 
Sts. 
"Hotel Bethlehem....2900.. {With Bath — $2.50-$4.50 
Main Street Without Bath—$z2.00-$3.50 
New Merchants..... 946....$1.00 up 
Cor. 4th & New 
ts. 
fo ae 9035....$1.00 
602 E. Third St 
Broadway .........2056....$1.00 to $1.50 
Hotel Preletz.......1072....$1.00 
421 E. 4th St. 
af ae ee 448-J....$1.00 to $1.50 
564 Main St. 
*Hotel Vendig ..... 1260....$1.50 up 
202 Main St. 
OA MMEMOME, cece 0:6 48 0 BOGOs%'sST200 
746 E. 4th St. 
Armour House ....- 322....$1.00 
216 E. 2nd St. 


In addition many teachers may be accommodated in 
private homes, 


— meals can be served at Hotel on European 
an, 


THE CLEVELAND MEETING 

The next meeting of the Department of 
Superintendence of the N. E. A. will be held 
in Cleveland, Feb. 25-Mar. 1, 1923. The ex- 
ecutive committee transferred the meeting 
from Chicago because of lack of exhibit space 
near the down town hotels. Headquarters 
will be at the Hotel Cleveland. Mr. A. C. 
Eldridge, Room 403, Chamber of Commerce 
Building, Cleveland, is chairman of the Hotel 
Committee. The hotels in Cleveland have been 
requested by the Department to book each room 
to its capacity in order that all persons desir- 
ing to attend the convention may be comfort- 
ably housed in the downtown district. If 
members, therefore, will combine in groups of 
two or more, they will facilitate the assignment 
of rooms and secure a lower rate per 
capita. Several of Clevelands new and large 
hotels have rooms which will comfortably care 
for four, six and eight persons each. 





PUBLIC WELFARE DEPARTMENT 


The department of public welfare, organ- 
ized Sept. 1, 1921, works through four bu- 
reaus: Assistance, Children’s, Mental Health 
and Restoration. It has supervision over 


1 Reformatory 

38 Training Schools 

1 Industrial Home for Women 

2 Penitentiaries 

2 Institutions for Epileptics 

5 Institutions for Feeble-minded 

9 State Hospitals for the Insane 

9 County Hospitals for Mental Patients 

9 Stated Hospitals-for the Tuberculous 

10 State Medical and Surgical Hospitals 

155 State Aided Medical and Surgical Hos- 
pitals 

82 Homes for Adults 

47 County Almshouses 

84 City, Township and District Poorhouses 

802 Institutions for Care of Children 

61 Child-Caring Agencies 

60 Day Nurseries 

51 Counties Organized for Mothers’ Assist- 
ance 


853. Total, Institutions and Agencies 


On the initiative of this department, the 
departments of Health, Labor and Industry, 
Public Instruction and Public Welfare have 
organized the Commonwealth Committee to cc- 
ordinate their social welfare activities and 
prevent duplication of effort. There is no 
deficit for the current biennium in the devart- 
ment of Public Welfare, 
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JOSEPH B. RICHEY 


Joseph B. Richey, A. B., A. M., Ph. D., has 
served continuously since his graduation from 
Allegheny College in 1889 as superintendent of 
schools. After one year in Phillipsburg and 
two in New Brighton, he was called to his pres- 
ent position in McKeesport where last May he 
was unanimously re-elected for a term of four 
years. There are but five other men who have 
served Pennsylvania for 32 consecutive years 
as a commissioned superintendent. 


He has served the Pennsylvania State Edu- 
cation Association as President of the Depart- 
ment of City and Borough Superintendence 
(1906-7) and as President of the Association 
(1907-8), and is frequently called upon for 
professional counsel and legislative work. 


The greatest tribute to his ability is the 
present efficient, well-housed and admirably 
equipped public school system of McKeesport, 
but he takes great and commendable pride in 
the educational leaders whom he has trained. 
The following names form a partial list of 
those most prominent in education who have 
been teachers under his supervision: 


Ben G. Graham, Superintendent of Schools, 
New Castle; S. W. Lyons, Superintendent of 
Schools, New Brighton; H. J. Stockton, Ex- 
Superintendent of Schools, Johnstown; Frank 
H. Ramaley, Assistant Superintendent, Alle- 
gheny County; Harry Black, Principal of 
Uniontown High School, Uniontown; W. H. 
Sprenkle, Principal of Carrick High School, 
Carrick; J. H. Eisenhauer, Principal of Bea- 
ver High School, Beaver; Orton Lowe, De- 
partment of Public Instruction, Harrisburg; 
William P. Loomis, Department of Public In- 
struction, Harrisburg; Lu M. Hartman, De- 
partment of Public Instruction, Harrisburg; 
F. N. Fritz, Principal of Clairton Schools, 
Clairton. 





AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 

December 3-9 is the week set aside as edu- 
cation week. The American Legion, the N. 
E. A., the U. S. Bureau of Education summon 
the nation to the observance of this week. In 
the Keystone State, the American Legion, the 
P. S. E. A. and the Department of Public In- 
struction invite the active co-operation of all 
organizations and agencies to promote the 
cause of education, to raise the standard of 
citizenship, to emphasize the value and the need 
of education in a representative government 
and to show that education is an investment 
and not an expense. The suggested program 
is as follows: 


For God and Country 
SUNDAY, December 3, 1922 


1. Education in the home 
2. Education in the school 
3. Education in the church 
Slogan—A Godly nation cannot fail 
American Citizenship Day 
MonpDaAy, December 4, 1922 

1. Children today, citizens tomorrow 
2. Naturalization for all men and women 
3. Help the immigrants to become Americans 
4. The duties of citizenship 
Slogans—American all by 1927 

Visit the schools today 

Patriotism Day 
TUESDAY, December 5, 1922 
1. The flag—the emblem of freedom 
2. Music as a nation builder 
3. Universal use of the English language in 
the United States 

4. The citizens’ duty to vote 
Slogans—Visit the schools today 

Patriotism is the basis of a happy 

nation 


School and Teacher Day 
WEDNESDAY, December 6, 1922 
1. The necessity of schools 
2. The teacher as a nation builder 
3. The schools’ influence on the coming gen- 
eration 
4. America as an educated nation 
Slogans—Visit the schools today 
Better trained and better paid 
teachers, more adequate buildings 
Illiteracy Day 
THURSDAY, December 7, 1922 
1. Illiteracy as a blot on our nation 
2. No illiteracy in 1927 
3. A citizen’s duty toward the uneducated 
4. No immigration until illiteracy among 
native and foreign-born is removed 
Slogans—Let every citizen adopt and teach 
an illiterate to read and write 
Visit the schools today 
Equality of Opportunity 
FRIDAY, December 8, 1922 
1. Equality of opportunity in education for 
every American boy and girl 
2. Rural schools—city schools 
3. High schools—colleges 
4. American institutions 
Slogans—Visit the schools today 
Let all have an equal opportunity 
for education ' 
A square deal for the country boy 
and girl 


Physical Education Day 
SATURDAY, December 9, 1922 
1. Playgrounds 
2. Physical education and hygiene 
3. The great out of doors 
4, The country’s need in conservation and 
development of forests, soil, roads, and 
other resources 
Slogans—A sick body makes a sick mind 
Playgrounds in every community 
Athletes all 
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N. E. A. ACTIVE LIFE MEMBERSHIPS 

The successful development of the National 
Education Association depends not only upon 
its professional ideals and educational stand- 
ards, but also upon the efficiency of its busi- 
ness management and the certainty of its fi- 
nancial resources. 


Permanent Fund 

The Association has had for many years 
two main sources of income, one from member- 
ship dues and the other from the interest on 
the Permanent Fund. When there were only 
7,000 to 8,000 active members, the income from 
the Permanent Fund of $200,000 constituted 
an important part of the total income of the 
Association. Now that there is an active mem- 
bership of over 100,000, the interest from the 
Permanent Fund covers a much smaller pro- 
portion of the operating expenses. It would 
require a Permanent Fund of more than $2,- 
000,000 to serve the larger Association as well 
as the Permanent Fund of $200,000 served the 
smaller Association. 

This fund formerly provided income to tide 
over the years when annual meetings were not 
held and when the receipts from membership 
dues had dropped very low. It made it pos- 
sible to put the annual membership dues on a 
$2 basis. It gave the Association a high busi- 
ness standing, and enabled the Executive Com- 
mittee to borrow money at the time when the 
epidemic of influenza had cut off practically all 
receipts from membership dues for a period of 
six months. It made a permanent home pos- 
sible. But owing to the Association’s remark- 
able growth in membership this fund can no 
longer adequately meet these needs. 


Plan to Increase the Permanent Fund 


Steps were taken at the Des Moines meeting 
in 1921 to increase the Permanent Fund 
through a plan of life memberships. It was 
provided that members might take out active 
memberships for life on the payment of 3100. 

This amount would be placed at once in the 
Permanent Fund of the Association, and the 
income therefrom used during the life of the 
member to pay his annual dues and furriish 
him with the Journal, the Proceedings, and 
all other publications of the Association. Af- 
ter the death of the life member, the income 
of this $100 would be used as the income on 
the Permanent Fund is now used—to apply 
on the current expenses of the Association. 
Thus the $100 would continue to serve. 
Owing to the business depression during the 
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past year, the Secretary did not promote the 
plan. It was decided, however, by the Board 
of Directors at the Boston meeting that the 
Secretary and each State Director should make 
a special effort during the year 1922-23 to se- 
cure life memberships. It was believed by 
the Board of Directors that a large number of 
teachers should this year take advantage of 
this opportunity to honor themselves and alsv 
to help the Association. 


Value of Active Membership for Life 

Active membership for life does away with 
the annoyance of annual payment of dues. Ii 
shows a permanent interest in the work of the 
Association. It stands as a mark of high pro- 
fessional spirit, and the certificate will doubt- 
less serve as one of the best papers to present 
when a promotion is desired. But best of all, 
it gives the satisfaction of aiding to create a 
larger Permanent Fund to be used in promot- 
ing the great principles for which the Asso- 
ciation stands. 

It is believed that at least a thousand life 
members may be secured before the next an- 
nual meeting. Many men and women of the 
finest professional spirit are now adding their 
names to this list. They esteem it a privilege 
to show in this substantial way their devotion 
to the cause of education and their interest 
in the advancement of the teaching profession. 


Methods of Securing Life Memberships 

Directors believe that nearly all life mem- 
berships will be taken out by the teachers 
themselves. One suggests, however, that in 
places the community may wish to show ap- 
preciation for the work of a worthy teacher by 
making her a present of an N. E. A. member- 
ship for life. Another suggests that High 
School, Normal School and College students 
may often wish to give a teacher or professor 
such membership as a birthday present. One 
director thinks there are merchants and citi- 
zens in almost every community who would 
take pride in doing something of this kind for 
teachers who have been long in the service, and 
he thinks boards of education may eventually 
offer such membership as a reward for faith- 
ful service. 

The life membership would be an appropri- 
ate gift on graduation day in teachers colleges. 
The majority of the State Directors think it 
may be well to encourage these various meth- 
ods of securing life memberships without at- 
taching undue importance to them. All are in 
favor of urging life membership for individual 
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members believing that a thousand names may 
be secured this year and that the desire to 
become active members for life will grow 
stronger each year. 

If preferable a payment of $25 can be made 
with three notes of $25 each; interest at 5 per 
cent, one for one year, one for two years and 
one for three years. 

Each one who takes out the $100 member- 
ship will receive a membership card, and also 
an appropriate certificate which may be framed 
and hung on the wall of the office or school 
room. 

At the next annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion the complete list of Active Members for 
Life will be announced, and published as a 
special Roll of Honor. It is confidently hoped 
the names of very many of those who have 
shown their loyalty to the Association and to 
its program of service shall be found on this 
distinguished list. 





ESPERANTO 


The Esperanto Society of Philadelphia, 133 
N. 18th St., has for free distribution a report 
of the action taken by the International Edu- 
cational Conference held at Geneva, Apr. 1922 
on the international language, Esperanto. The 
League of Nations called the conference. Six- 
teen governments sent official delegates and 
twenty-five international organizations sent 
representatives. The conclusions reached in 
six sessions running through three days are 
contained in a Manifesto to the Teachers of 
the World, of which the following is a sum- 
mary: 


The foundation of the present regrettable 
state in which the civilized world finds itself is 
misunderstanding and lack of confidence which 
divides people from one another. The cure 
for this evil is making actual the principle of 
international drawing-together for which the 
League of Nations stands. 

A contribution to the solution of the prob- 
lem of world reconstruction is the interna- 
tional language, Esperanto, which must become 
a part of the educational program in every 
civilized country. Esperanto is sufficient for 
practical use and possesses cultural qualities 
which prove its value as an instrument of 
education. Esperanto should be taught as a 
first language after the mother tongue. 

Esperanto awakens a liking for geography, 
world history and even moral education 
through interchange of letters, postcards and 
the study of foreign literature. The moral 
value of this many-countried correspondence 
is immeasurable. 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT 
On Nov. 7 the following joint resolution, 
which has been passed by the last two legis- 
latures, will be submitted to the citizens of the 
Commonwealth for their approval or rejee- 
tion: 
A Joint Resolution 


Proposing an amendment to section one (1) of 
article fifteen (XV) of the Constitution of 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 


Section 1. Be it resolved by the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania in General Assembly 
met, That the following amendment to the 
Constitution of Pennsylvania be, and the same 
is hereby, proposed, in accordance with the 
eighteenth article thereof :— 

That section one of article fifteen, which 
reads as follows: 

“Section 1. Cities may be chartered -when- 
ever a majority of the electors of any town or 
borough having a population of at least ten 
thousand shall vote at any general election in 
favor of the same,” be, and the same is here- 
by, amended to read as follows: 

Section 1. Cities may be chartered whenever 
a majority of the electors of any town or bor- 
ough having a population of at least ten thou- 
sand shall vote at any general or municipal 
election in favor of the same. Cities, or cities 
of any particular class, may be given the right 
and power to frame and adopt their own char- 
ters and to exercise the powers and authority 
of local self-government, subject, however, to 
such restrictions, limitations, and regulations, 
as may be imposed by the Legislature. Laws 
also may be enacted affecting the organization 
and government of cities and boroughs, which 
shall become effective in any city or borough 
only when submitted to the electors thereof, 
and approved by a majority of those voting 
thereon. 

A true copy of Joint Resolution No. 1. 

BERNARD J. MYERS, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth 





TEMPLE UNIVERSITY’S IDEALS 
Dr. Russell H. Conwell, founder and presi- 
dent of Temple University, opened the insti- 
tution for another year of “helping young men 
and women to help themselves” with a clarion 
call to build character. He said: 


“It is not enough to attend classes, you must 

build up character. Choose a definite occupa- 
tion and choose it now. All things are within 
your reach. Be independent. Invest your 
whole being in something independent. 
_ Training will give you a greater income, but 
it is more important to be happy and to have 
the feeling the world is better because you are 
living in it. That is better than large money 
gains, although money is important.’ 


The corner stone of the new buildings for 
Temple University was laid Oct. 12. 
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DEAN GEORGE H. REAVIS 

The trustees of the University of Pittsburgh 
have appointed Dean George H. Reavis, who 
has been dean of the School of Education the 
past year, Dean of the College of Liberal Arts 
in addition to his duties as Dean of the School 
of Education. This action by the trustees does 
not mean the amalgamation of the two schools 
or the submergence of the School of Educa- 
tion. On the contrary, the two schools are to 
be kept quite distinct and there is to be in- 
creased emphasis on the teacher training work 
of the University. This increased emphasis is 
possible under the present organization as 
those responsible for the teacher training 
work now have administrative charge of the 
academic and related work of the college. 

To assist Dean Reavis in his double admin- 
istrative work, Chancellor John G. Bowman 
has authorized the appointment of Fred En- 
gelhardt as Assistant Dean of the College of 
Liberal Arts. Mr. Engelhardt has served the 
past two years as Director of the Bureau of 
Administration of the State Department of 
Public Instruction. 





A LIBRARY PROGRAM 


1. The library is an educational institution 
made up of various agencies, the two most 
important being the school library and the 
public library. 

2. The school library should be the heart 
and center of the school work. 

8. It should be so used as to train pupils 
to use a public library intelligently. 

4. Pupils should be so instructed as to want 
to read books that are worth while. 

5. There should be a collection of books in 
each schoolroom suitable to the age and pur- 
poses of the pupils. 

6. Teaching children to read is of little 
value unless they are taught what to read, and 
are provided with the right kind of books. 

7. The public library should serve as a 
continuation school for those who have fin- 
ished their school life. 

8. Public libraries should be supported by 
public tax as are the public schools. 

9. Librarians should be as specially trained 
for their work as are teachers for theirs. 

10. All people should have easy access to 
libraries. 

The above program was adopted by the Li- 
brary Department of the National Education 
Association at its Boston meeting for action. 








PRINCIPALS’ CONFERENCE, PHILA- 
DELPHIA 


The first conference of the Principals of 
Philadelphia for the year met Wednesday 
P. M., Sept. 20 at 3:00 o’clock in the auditorium 
of the City Training School, Supt. E. C. 
Broome, presiding. He spoke on the Rating 
of Teachers and stated that it is impossible 
to comply with the provisions of the law with- 
out a plan of rating. He gave the Principals 
the following suggestions regarding the use 
of the rating card: 


(1) Regular observation should begin early in 
the term. 

(2) Principals should talk frankly and freely 
with teachers about their ratings. Any 
proper rating plan is primarily an aid to 
more efficient supervision. 

(8) Rating is more for the purpose of reveal- 
ing strength than of discovering weakness; 
and never to be used as a whip or spur. 

(4) Proof that a city-wide standard of judg- 
ment is needed. Results of a study of a 
distribution of ratings of 5,020 elementary 
teachers show the following: 

E’s from 10.7 to 24.5 per cent—variation 13.8 per cent 

G’s from 43.2 to 64.6 per cent—variation 21.4 per cent 

F’s from 16.5 to 41.4 per cent—variation 24.9 per cent 

P’s from 1.1 to 4.5 per cent—variation 3.4 per cent 

AVERAGE, ALL Districts 
E’s G’s F’ s 
18.1 per cent 55 per cent 24.6 per cent 2.1 per cent 
He stated that one-fifth, or 20 per cent of 
excellent teachers in any school or district, 
would be a liberal expectation. Then we might 
expect approximately 50 per cent good, 25 to 

28 per cent fair, and 2 to 5 per cent unsatis- 

factory. 


Superintendent Broome stated that the es- 
teem in which members of the various pro- 
fessions are held is due largely to membership 
in professional bodies that can make them- 
selves felt for the public good in the legisla- 
ture. After other tributes to the work of pro- 
fessional organizations of teachers, he intro- 
duced Dr. H. W. Dodd, President of the P. S. 
E. A., who explained the organization and 
working of the Association and asked each 
Principal to invite his entire corps to join 
with the other teachers of the Commonwealth 
in. presenting a united front to promote the 
general educational welfare of the State. 





“In men whom men regard as ill 
I find so much of goodness still. 
In men whom men pronounce Divine, 
I find so much of sin and blot, 
I hesitate to draw the line 
Between the two—When God has not!” 
—Selected 
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TEACHERS’ BOOKS FOR DESK USE 


The problem of desk copies has been diffi- 
cult, but it seems to be clearing up, thanks 
to the co-operation of school people. Twenty 
years ago it was customary for publishers to 
supply “free” desk copies, although no other 
items used in the schools, such as pencils, 
desks and reference books were requested of 
or furnished by the manufacturers. 

Free desk copies became an increasing ex- 
pense, actually amounting to an additional dis- 
count, since the cost to the publisher was the 
same as for books sold. 

The fact that the desk copies were carried 
away at the end of the school session, as 
though they were the teachers’ personal prop- 
erty, increased expense, because it necessitated 
the publisher’s supplying the new teachers 
from year to year. 

Although the plan now followed of requisi- 
tioning textbooks for desk use through the 
supply department of the School Board, the 
same as other supplies, is no great expense 
to any one community, it relieves the publisher 
of a burden which, for the entire country, is a 
considerable sum. Desk copies are now marked 
“property of the district” and should remain 
in the room, where they are always at hand 
from year to year, regardless of changes in 
teachers. 





KINDERGARTENS 


“The right training of the young is the 
spiritual reproduction of the race, the flower 
of a nation’s civilization—the supreme test 
and most accurate measure of its wisdom and 
culture, the highest and most fruitful form 
of all human activity.” 


“If we could grapple with the whole child 
situation for one generation, our public health, 
our economic efficiency, the moral character, 
sanity and stability of our people would ad- 
vance three generations in one.”—Herbert 
Hoover. 


So long as we disregard the educational 
value of the early years of childhood, we are 
not “grappling with the whole child situa- 
tion.” The sooner we realize that kindergarten 
training should be a vital part of the educa- 
tional equipment of every child, the sooner our 
civilization will approach the ideal. 


“We must remember that we have not only 
the Present but the Future. to safeguard; our 
obligations extend even to generations yet un- 
born.”—Calvin Coolidge. 


There are 4,000,000 children of kindergarten 
age in our country for whom no educational 
provision has been made. 

The kindergarten exerts a vital influence 
upon the later life of the child, and its moral 
and social training does much to overcome 
‘criminal tendencies in children whose home en- 
vironment is unfortunate. 


“Our place in the world, the happiness of 
our people, the perpetuity of our free institu- 
tions—all are dependent upon the opportunity 
for education which is provided in our public 
schools.”—George D. Strayer. 

The “opportunity for education” is the right 
of the little child as well as of his older broth- 
ers and sisters. The time of preparation for 
useful and happy citizenship is all too short 
at best,—and what quality of citizens do we 
expect to produce when we allow two of the 
most valuable preparatory years to go to 
waste? 


“The only way to lessen crime permanently 
is to strengthen the weak spot in our social 
fabric. We must begin with the coming gen- 
eration. In the schoolrooms or lack of school- 
rooms of today lies the answer to the crime or 
lack of crime of the next decade or two.”— 
Washington Herald. 


Your school system is not performing its full 
task if it does not provide training for the 
children of your community between four and 
six years of age. We cannot expect these 
children to develop into the kind of men and 
women which our democracy needs if they are 
permitted to waste these two years, which are 
of great educational value. 

Parents whose children are not receiving 
kindergarten education should request their 
school authorities to provide it for them. The 
following petition, signed and presented to 
your School Board, will acquaint them with 
your desire for a kindergarten, and such a 
petition should be honored. 


(To be pasted on sheet to be signed) 


eee ee ee ee ee 


To the Honorable Board of Education, City or 
Wiis <5 cc ccuess CONNIE coca daseund | ee 
We, the undersigned parents or guardians of 25 or 
more children between the ages of 4 and 6 years, re- 
siding within an elementary school district, respect- 
fully petition your honorary Board to establish and 
maintain a Mindoergartem Ui... sc cccoccscccccceccosesees 
School, for the instruction of our said children. 


Name Address 


ee a a 


ee 


The National Kindergarten Association, 8 
West 40th Street, New York City, will furnish 
ate advice and literature upon re- 
quest. 
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WILKES-BARRE EXHIBIT 
The Wilkes-Barre high school utilizes the 
promotion exercises from the eighth grade as 
an occasion for parents and visitors to see 
the industrial work of the students in the high 
school. Under the direction of Principal J. 
P. Breidinger and Mr. Hutter, head of the high 
school department of manual training, the high 
school boys and girls arrange an exhibit of 
their handiwork. The picture above shows 
specimens of work in cabinet making, wood 
turning, pattern making, molding, forging, 

drawing, dress designing and sewing. 





THEY CAUGHT A BEAR 

The Association Against the Prohibition 
Amendment recently went gunning for coons. 
What they found was bear. 

The Association sent out a questionnaire to 
labor bodies as to prohibition. The Union La- 
bor Bulletin of Newark, N. J., replies as fol- 
lows: 


“1. We favor prohibition. 

“2. We do not favor interference with the 
Eighteenth Amendment, nor its repeal. 

“3. We favor absolute annihilation of the 
saloon where it may serve to prostitute the 
morals of the region to which it caters. 

“4, We condemn the sale of light wines 
or beers with meals in restaurants or hotels. 

“5. We disapprove of the sale of light 
wines or beers for consumption anywhere. 

“6. Our employees have increased their ef- 
ficiency 100 per cent because of prohibition. 

“7, We cannot encourage anyone to join 
your association.” 








INTELLIGENCE TESTS 

In the June number of the JOURNAL, p. 359, 
we published an abstract of Dr. William C. 
Bagley’s address before the Society of Col- 
lege Teachers of Education at the Department 
of Superintendence, Chicago on Educational 
Determinism: Democracy and the I. Q. In 
School and Society, June 3, pp. 599-602, Guy 
M. Whipple, University of Michigan, discusses 
Dr. Bagley’s address and states his own Credo, 
as follows: 


1. I believe that the existence of funda- 
mental and relatively permanent individual 
differences in intellectual capacity has been 
incontrovertibly demonstrated. 

I believe that these differences are in 
the main inherited differences. 

8. I believe that intelligence tests, properly 
devised, properly administered and properly 
interpreted offer a feasible and valuable device 
for measuring these differences in capacity. 

4. I believe that an enormous amount of 
time, money and energy is now being wasted 
in the attempt to teach the same material by 
the same methods and at the same rate to 
pupils of distinctly different inherent capacity. 

5. I believe that in our present educational 
system, the gifted child in particular is given 
fat less opportunity to develop his potential 
promise than is the average child, and that 
segregation or at least special educational 
measures must be used to give him this fair 
opportunity. 

6. I believe that the real meaning of de- 
mocracy is properly safeguarded in the notion 
of “equity of opportunity” and if any nation 
is destined to perish it is that one which fails 
to provide the best possible educational train- 
ing for those of its rising generation that show 
promise of intellectual leadership. 
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SCHOOL DIVIDENDS 


G. H. Gerwig, Pittsburgh, in his last report 
to the Board of Public Education, analyzes the 
cost and the quality of education, and sums up 
admirably the dividends that education pays 
as follows: 


It is becoming more and more evident that 
the cost of good schools should be regarded 
not in the light of a tax but of insurance 
against the ills of ignorance; of protection 
against its consequences; of the regular oper- 
ating expenses of the best weliare organiza- 
tion in existence; as the best dividend paying 
investment any community can make. 

Russia has demonstrated for the enlighten- 
ment of the entire world the inevitable conse- 
quences of a country attempting to operate 
with eighty per cent of its people illiterate. A 
diagnosis of the pathetic collapse of that un- 
happy country indicates that ignorance of one 
kind or another is at the root of all her trou- 
bles. She has attempted to think, to work and 
to govern herself in violation of those laws of 
life which centuries of bitter experience and 
consequent wisdom have taught. There are 
two ways for men and nations to learn. One 
is easy. The other is hard. The easy way is 
to study and to accept voluntarily the rules 
laid down by experience with the actual facts 
of life. 

The hard way is to try to proceed in viola- 
tion of the rules; then to suffer the penalty 
and learn better by bitter experience. 

It is the function of schools to teach the 
easier and better way. It is easier, cheaper 
and better to teach children than to reform 
adults. No individual or community or nation 
is forced to learn from such pitiable examples. 
But every individual, every community and 
every nation which pursues the same course 
will inevitably suffer the same consequences. 
The Statue of Liberty holds a light in one hand, 
a book in the other. Education is Liberty’s 
method of enlightening the world. However 
costly light may be it is infinitely cheaper and 
more satisfactory than darkness. 





QUI VIVE SQUAD 
The Institute for Public Service, 1125 Ams- 
terdam Avenue, New York City, is starting a 
Qui Vive Squad to protect education from in- 
jury from magazines and speakers. William 
H. Allen writes: 


“Wor example, when Dr. A. E. Stearns of 
Philips Andover, in a national magazine, char- 
acterizes present day normal school products 
as ‘gum-chewing, jazz-loving....far below in 
quality’ and the present day public school as 
‘lacking the old and challenging appeal to ser- 
vice,’ will you write him and the magazine 
how unfair you know he is? If readers of Pub- 
lic Service would join this Q V sharpshoot- 
er’s squad we could together do more good for 
education than any great foundation hopes to 
do with its millions. Will you join?” 


PENNSYLVANIA INDUSTRIALLY 


Pennsylvania ranks first in anthracite pro- 
duction, manufactured products, quarrying 
limestone, quarrying sandstone, quarrying 
slate, clay mining, mineral pigments, value of 
mineral products, number of mineral enter- 
prises and number of persons engaged in min- 
eral enterprises. 

Pennsylvania has the greatest diversity of 
industries; forges the heaviest castings and 
manufactures the most delicate micrometers. 

It produces one-eighth the country’s manu- 
factures, one-fourth the country’s minerals, 
one-sixth the world’s pig iron and coal; one- 
half the country’s cotton lace and felt hats, 
and one-third the country’s silk, carpets, rugs, 
chocolates and cocoa. 

It makes more bluing, ice-cream, hammocks 
and leather and more asbestos products than 
any other State. 

Allentown as a center of a territory with 
a radius of 20 miles is the capital of the cement 
industry of the country. 

Pennsylvania has the largest locomotive, 
linoleum, umbrella, horse-shoe, pipe-organ, 
wrought iron pipe, and silk factories in the 
world. 





CAVE MAN STUFF 


Back near the beginning of things, our pre- 
historic forebears would have perished from 
the earth if they had not understood the sci- 
ence of reading advertising. 


The cavemen didn’t know much about under- 
wear, hair tonic or phonographs, but they did 
have to eat. The one who could follow the 
tracks of the game he hunted, or read the 
meaning of a twisted leaf or broken twig, was 
best off in life. 

Then, as now, the most consistent reader of 
advertising was best dressed, best fed and most 
contented. 


There has been something of an evolution 
in advertising in the last few thousands of 
years, but the principle is just the same. 

The consistent reader of the advertisements 
is invariably best informed on what to eat and 
where to get it; what to wear and how much 
to pay for it; what to do and how to do it. 
He’s up on the most important things in life. 
Consequently he gets most from life. 

Throughout the ages, advertising has done 
much to make life livable and pleasant. We 
owe it much. 
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EMILY M. RENSHAW 

In August, Emily M. Renshaw of Philadel- 
phia passed to her eternal rest. During many 
years, she dedicated, ceaselessly and unselfish- 
ly, her best effort to all matters affecting the 
happiness and welfare of the teachers. She 
gave liberal, enthusiastic, sympathetic and 
constructive service whenever and wherever 
opportunity presented itself. 

During the Educational Campaign at Har- 
risburg her work was invaluable. As Corres- 
ponding Secretary of the Philadelphia Teach- 
ers’ Association for five years, she earned the 
unfailing gratitude and appreciation of the 
entire teaching group by her consecrated de- 
votion to their interest and welfare. 

For 26 years, Miss Renshaw served the pub- 
lic schools. She taught in the Benson school 
from the time of her appointment until her 
assignment in 1917 to the Holmes Junior High 
School as a teacher of mathematics—Jessie 
Gray, Philadelphia Normal School. 





OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS OFFERED AT 
SWARTHMORE 

Qualities of manhood, force of character, 
leadership, literary and scholastic ability and 
attainments, and physical vigor as shown by 
interest in outdoor sports or in other ways 
are the basis of choice for five annual open 
competitive scholarships offered by Swarth- 
more College. These scholarships are on the 
general plan of the Rhodes scholarships, and 
cover four consecutive years, subject to main- 
tenance of a high standing in college work. 

A candidate to be eligible must be between 
16 and 21 years of age, must be qualified to 
enter Swarthmore College according to the 
usual requirements and must not have attended 
another college or university. No written ex- 
amination will be given, but the school record 
of each candidate will be considered, as well 
as a personal interview with some representa- 
tive of the college. The scholarship is worth 
$500 a year, which will cover the greater part 
of a man’s necessary college expenses. 





The Moving Finger writes; and, having writ, 
Moves on; nor all thy Piety nor Wit 

Shall lure it back to cancel half a line, — 

Nor all thy Tears wash out a Word of it. 


Tomorrow’s fate, though thou be wise, 
Thou can’st not tell nor yet surmise; 
Pass, therefore, not today in vain, 
For it will never come again. 
—Omar Khayyam 
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PAUL REVERE—MASTER CRAFTSMAN 

I propose that our histories and history 
teachers tell more of the life of Paul Revere. 
The only thing our boys and girls have heard 
concerning him is that he made a spectacular 
“midnight ride.” 


Paul Revere, the son of a French goldsmith, 
was a silversmith, engraver, publisher, mer- 
chant, a manufacturer of gun powder and 
church bells, an industrial organizer, a Son 
of Liberty, a colonel in the army, a high mason 
and an accomplished horseman. 


He took part in the famous Boston Tea 
Party; rode on important missions from Bos- 
ton to New York and Philadelphia twice in 
1774; took charge of gun powder factory fol- 
lowing observations in Philadelphia; smelted 
first copper ore, rolled and refined it; repaired 
cannon spiked by British on evacuation from 
Boston; oversaw castings for brass cannons. 


He designed and engraved cartoons and 
some of the first book plates in America; su- 
pervised making of our first paper money, 
under contract secured through Benjamin 
Franklin; made bolts, spikes and pumps for 
frigate Constitution (Old Iron Sides); and 
copper bottoms for 74 government gun boats; 
re-coppered dome of State House, Boston, 
1802; made practically first bells made in 
America, 398 from 1792 to 1818. The bell in 
Kings Chapel and seventy-five others are still 
in use. 

He was a silversmith, extraordinary and 
superb. Visit the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts and see some of the most beautiful silver- 
ware in the world, designed and executed by 
his hand. He died 1818—aged 83 years. He 
was our Leonardo, a versatile genius. We 
may not be able to explain him but we can 
inspire our boys and girls with his large life 
of service, artistry and citizenship.—cC. V. K. 





ABOVE THE EARS 


If teachers are any good at all, they are the 
mental seed corn of the community. Their 
quality sets and fixes the brain harvest of the 
coming generation. Our farmers used to plant 
any old sort of corn—until they woke up to 
the facts. Now they know, by their own test, 
their own results, that it pays to pay double 
prices or more for good seed, the best seed. 

We talk easily about teachers having other 
rewards than mere money, but that sort of 
talk is bunk. It means sweating the idealism 
of unselfish people, cheating them of their 
just dues. The day of scrub seed in our brain 
farms should be over. Our world needs qual- 
ity above the ears.—Colliers. 
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COLLEGE MEN DRINK LESS 


An investigation conducted by President F. 
C. Southworth, of the Meadville Theological 
School, reveals that drinking by college men 
in 308 American colleges has largely decreased 
since prohibition. 

“The accusation is frequent that prohibition 
has increased drinking among college stu- 
dents,” Dr. Southworth said in the circular 
letter sent to the deans of 486 American col- 
leges. The tenor of the 308 replies was over- 
whelmingly to the effect that there had been 
a marked decrease in the last three years. 

“There was, apparently, in some institutions, 
considerable defiance of the law during the 
first year of prohibition, in a spirit of brava- 
do,” his report said. “As the enforcement 
of the law has become more effective, how- 
ever, lawlessness has diminished until in the 
vast majority of American colleges the drink 
problem has ceased to exist. It will continue 
to be a problem in some of the metropolitan 
colleges until the law is more successfully en- 
forced in the cities themselves. 

“One hundred and eleven institutions, rep- 
resenting 125,960 students, reported emphatic- 
ally that there had been no increase in the 
consumption of liquor since the passage of the 
Eighteenth Amendment. One hundred and 
thirty-three, representing 181,000 students, re- 
ported a positive decrease, many of them af- 
firming that they knew of no consumption of 
liquor whatever among students. Sixteen, 
representing 6,929 students, were unable to 
reply categorically to the question because 
they affirmed that there had been no drinking 
at their institutions either before or after the 
passage of the amendment. 

“One of the most interesting bits of infor- 
mation elicited from the replies was the fact 
that among the colleges for negroes the drink- 
ing problem never had existed. 

“In the thirty women’s colleges to which, 
for the sake of completeness, the inquiry was 
addressed, drinking has never been a problem. 
The officers of these colleges are utterly with- 
out knowledge of the consumption of liquor of 
any kind by the students. 

There were, among the colleges for men, 
however, thirteen exceptions to the prevailing 
opinion: Thirteen institutions, representing 
44,741 students—the students in two of these 
colleges aggregating 36,104—either reported 
or implied an increase in the consumption of 
liquor since the passage of the amendment.— 
Clipsheet. 





HIGH SCHOOL TOBACCO USERS 


The high school at Winfield, Kansas, has 
gathered some interesting information, sig- 
nificant withal, concerning the use of tobacco 
by the boys in the school. Of the 341 boys in 
attendance, three groups were formed. A.— 
Habitual smokers, using tobacco regularly; 
B.—Occasional smokers, who smoke now and 
then; C.—Non-smokers not known to smoke 
at all. 14.6 per cent of the boys are habitual 
smokers; 29.6 per cent occasional smokers; 
and 58.4 per cent belong to the group, who so 
far as known did not smoke at all, 
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While the boys who smoked habitually num- 
bered 14.6 per cent of the school and should 
have had 14.6 per cent of the standings in each 
group, they made only 4 per cent of the “ex- 
cellent” grades in the school; 5 per cent of the 
“goods,” 7.6 per cent of the “fairs,” 18.1 per 
cent of the “poors” and 32.9 per cent of the 
failures. 

The boys who smoked occasionally and who 
should have had 29.6 per cent of all the grades 
in each class, showed only 4 per cent of 
the “excellents,” 17.6 per cent of the “goods,” 
but 29.1 per cent of the “fairs,” 30.3 per cent 
of the “poors,” and 37.5 per cent of the fail- 
ures. 

The boys who did not smoke should have 
been responsible for 58.4 per cent of all the 
grades in each group. They made actually, 92 
per cent of the “excellents,” 77.8 per cent of 
the “goods,” 62.9 per cent of the “fairs,” 51.5 
per cent of the “poors,” and only 29.5 per cent 
of the failures. 

A similar study was made last year of the 
boys in the same school. The results obtained 
were almost parallel to those obtained from 
the study referred to above. The _ school 
authoritives at Winfield conclude that “either 
the dull boys smoke, or smoking makes boys 
dull; possibly both statements are true.”— 
The American School. 





DUTY OF LOYAL AMERICANS 


In a notable address delivered Oct. 10 in the 
Bellevue-Stratford, Philadelphia, banquet hall 
before the Pennsylvania Real Estate Associa- 
tion, Judge Joseph Buffington of the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals, said: 


“The Prohibition Amendment is now a part 
of the laws of our country. Loyal and decent 
Americans should unite in seeing that a 
measure that is on the statute books of the 
land should not be flouted, belittled and made 
sport of, either by a fraternity of vicious boot- 
leggers or by their equally guilty customers 
from so-called respectable walks of life.” 





“SCHOOL LIFE” REDIVIVUS! 


The Congress of the United States has au- 
thorized the resumption of the publication of 
School Life, which has been suspended since 
December, 1921. Under the terms of the Pub- 
lic Resolution authorizing the resumption, 
those who receive it must pay part of the cost. 
The price of subscription is 30 cents a year; 
but 25 copies or more will be sent to the same 
address at the rate of 25 cents a year. That 
is, 25 copies will be sent one year for $6.25, 
30 copies for $7.50. 

Persons who wish to receive School Life 
regularly should forward the subscription price 
at once to the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 

JNO, J. TIGERT, Commissioner 
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TEACHING, A PROFESSION 


A prize essay by Catharine Mather, age 17, 
of the Radnor High School, Wayne, Pa.: 


When one considers teaching, particularly 
the advantageous side, he finds a great many 
items of importance and interest. Teaching 
means to society, an occupation of significance. 
The accomplishments actually done by a per- 
son in such a position can be found in a typi- 
cal day’s work. The teacher comes in contact 
with the children, who in later years become 
the people to guide our government. There- 
fore, it is the privilege of the teacher to in- 
fluence, guide, mold and construct the mind 
and character of the coming generation. Thus, 
the teacher performs a service to humanity. 

The work is steady and enjoyable. Some- 
thing of interest comes to light every day for 
the teacher who is sufficiently awake to com- 
prehend. Promotions are available with good 
pay. Then, too, the hours are agreeable and a 
summer vacation is assured, which time can 
be spent in recreation, travel or additional 
professional training. 

The social status of the teacher is consid- 
ered one of the highest. In becoming a teacher 
one has the most healthful work, with the 
cleanest surroundings possible. A teacher can 
find good living conditions in country, city or 
suburb and comes in contact with the very best 
people of the community. 

The demand for teachers is becoming greater 
every day. The whole country realizes the 
necessities of educating the younger genera- 
tion. Accordingly, a place is ever ready for 
the teacher with the newest ideas and best 
training. 

Like other professions, teaching has _ its 
problems and limitations. Since the war much 
has been done to overcome the illiteracy in our 
nation, and the schools are being reorganized 
with the idea of preparing the girl and the boy 
to rightly use the privileges and properly ex- 
ercise the responsibilities of an American citi- 
zen. When that goal has been reached, the 
teachers will occupy an enviable position in the 
world. 

Therefore, what could be more attractive to 
the girl just leaving school than a life voca- 
tion which combines work and play and which 
builds not for one day only, but for all time? 





TO MY SON 
Do you know that your soul is of my soul such 


art, 

That you seem to be fiber and core of my 
heart? 

None other can pain me as you, dear, can do. 

None other can please me or praise me as you. 

Remember, the world will be quick with its 
blame 

If shadow or stain ever darken your name. 

Like mother, like son, is a saying so true, 

The world will judge largely of mother by you. 

Be this then your task if task it shall be, 

To force this proud world to do homage to me. 

Be sure it will say when its verdict you’ve won, 

She reaps as she sowed, lo! this man is her son. 


Your Mother. 
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EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS 


Second Annual Meeting, Pennsylvania As- 
sociation of Deans of Women, Harrisburg, 
Nov. 3 and 4. Chairman, Thyrsa W. Amos, 
University of Pittsburgh. 

Education Association of Western Pennsyl- 
vania and Pittsburgh Institute, December 1 
and 2, Pittsburgh. President, Mrs. Alice M. 
Carmalt, University of Pittsburgh. 

American Education Week, Dec. 3-9, Ameri- 
can Legion, N. E. A. and U. S. Bureau of 
Education and the Department of Public In- 
struction of Pennsylvania. 

Fourth Educational Congress and American 
Civic Association, Dec. 12-14, Harrisburg. 
These meetings were postponed from Nov. 9 
and 10 in order to secure the presence of the 
Governor-elect. 

Annual meeting of the P. S. E. A., Dec. 27- 
29, Bethlehem. President, H. W. Dodd, Al- 
lentown. 

Department of Superintendence, N. E. A., 
Feb. 25-Mar. 1, 1928, Cleveland. President, J. 
H. Beveridge, Omaha, Neb. This convention 
was moved from Chicago because no exhibit 
space near the down-town hotels was available. 
Headquarters will be at the Hotel Cleveland. 
The General sessions will be held in the mag- 
nificent new public auditorium on East Sixth 
street. 

National Education Association, July, 1923, 
Oakland-San Francisco. President, Wm. D. 
Owen, Chicago, III. 





OPPORTUNITIES 
The U. S. Civil Service Commission, Wash- 
ington, D. C., calls for the following: 
Junior Psychologist, $1,840-$2,440. Seven va- 
cancies. Nov. 8. 
Laboratory Assistant, $900-$1,380. Nov. 8. 
Assistant in Home Economics, $1,800-$2,220. 
Nov. 8. 5: 
Mechanical Engineer, $3,000. Nov. 7. 
Junior Librarian, $1,320-$1,620. Nov. 8. 
Federal Agent for Home Economics Education, 
~ $38,000-$3,500. Nov. 7. 
Physical Director, $1,600-$2,400. Nov. 7. 
Assistant in Education, $1,800-$2,400. Nov. 8. 
Live-Stock Market Supervisor, $2,400 to $4,000. 
Nov. 7. 
Live-Stock Market Assistant Supervisor, $1,- 
800 to $2,400. Nov. 7. 
Stenographer-Typists, both men and women for 
departmental service, 
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DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 


Unionville Consolidated and Vocational School 


THOMAS A. BOCK 
Assistant Director, Bureau of Rural Education, Department cf Public Instruction, Harrisburg, Pa. 


County, there is now building the larg- 

est open-country consolidated school in 
Pennsylvania. This school will probably en- 
roll during the first year more children who 
are transported from farm homes than any 
other consolidated school in America. 

Four townships, East Marlboro, West Marl- 
boro, Newlin and Pocopson, with a total area 
of 50 square miles, have voted a joint loan of 
$175,000. Of this sum, $120,437 will be needed 
for the site and the contract price for the 
building including the general heating, wiring 
and plumbing contracts. The remainder of the 
loan is in reserve for the purchase of furni- 
ture, equipment including trucks, the erection 
of a garage and the installation of water, 
light, power and sewage disposal plants. 

A two-story plain brick structure, 160 x 120 
feet, containing 21 classrooms, a convertible 
auditorium and gymnasium, it will house when 
opened 700 country children, who will require 
eighteen to twenty teachers for the elementary 
and high school departments. Sixteen one- 
room schools, one two-room and one four-room 
building will close and send their 647 children 
to this new school September 1, 1923. Two 
cther one-room schools in these townships will 
not close until roads improve or access is 
found to consolidated schools in neighboring 
districts. The two-teacher school is a private 
elementary school in the building of the old 
London Grove Academy maintained by the lo- 
cal Friends Meeting. The four-teacher build- 
ing houses about 100 children, three elementary 
and one high school teacher. It was erected 
in 1834 for the Old Unionville Academy. 

The proposed building is of brick and wood 
construction, with fire-proof corridors and 
stairways. It is heated and ventilated by a 
mechanical warm air system, and is equipped 
with flush toilets, lockers and shower baths, 
first aid room, drinking fountains and electric 
lights. It has laboratories for chemistry, phys- 
ics, biology and agriculture, a farm shop, a 
suite of rooms including sewing room, cooking 
laboratory, pantry, unit kitchen, dining room, 
bed room and bath and a lunch room to serve 
hot lunches to the pupils, The community li- 


A Unionville, in southern Chester 


brary room, the gymnasium and the auditorium 
will not only vitalize the work of the school 
but will greatly enrich the community life. 

Six large auto trucks owned by the district 
and a convenient trolley line will convey some 
600 children to this school daily, each truck 
making four round trips. A few of the roads 
are hard-surfaced, very many are not. Some 
days during the spring thaws horse-drawn con- 
veyances will bring remote pupils to shelters 
on the macadam roads where the trucks will 
pick them up. 

Against the effort required for this trans- 
portation, parents have set the benefits to their 
children. Housed in a modern sanitary build- 
ing, they will be taught by teachers more ma- 
ture and experienced in special subjects. Un- 
der the closer supervision of a local principal 
the pupils will be more accurately graded and 
more carefully taught. The larger number of 
classmates will be a stimulation. By reason 
of the more skillful teaching by more perma- 
nent teachers, a greater number of children 
will be regularly promoted and remain in 
school long enough to complete the course. 
There will be greater protection to health and 
morals when the children travel to school warm 
and dry, under the watchful eye of a carefully 
selected driver. 

This is also a vocational school. The farm 
people who are building and paying for it have 
asked that its program include, in addition to 
a strong academic curriculum, vocational 
courses in agriculture and home-making, with 
special attention to music, art and health de- 
velopment. Courses will be offered so that the 
college doors and the so-called learned profes- 
sions of theology, medicine, law and engineer- 
ing will not be closed to their children. But a 
majority of these children will go into agri- 
culture or home-making as a life career. 
Courses in farm crops, horticulture, vegetable 
gardening, animal husbandry, dairying and 
poultry should reveal many underlying prin- 
ciples of the chief community industry. In- 
struction in farm management, farm econom- 
ics, rural sociology and rural law are no less 
valuable and should aid in the conservation 
of the farm wealth that will come to many 
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by direct inheritance; while farm shop courses 
in wood, iron, sheet metal, concrete, leather 
and the care of farm machinery should provide 
motor training. 

These farmers ask that their girls be taught 
the science of home-making, that they may 
learn in school the fundamental principles in 
the selection, purchase and preparation of 
food, the selection, construction and repair of 
clothing and hats, the planning of a home, its 
furnishing, decoration and care. Courses in 
drawing and designing, household chemistry, 
laundering and household accounting are to be 
provided together with others that deal more 
directly with family welfare, first aid, personal 
hygiene, the care of children and home care 
of the sick. 

The school will offer twelve years of work 
on the six-six plan. After the sixth grade, 
pre-vocational, practical arts and _ business 
courses will aid pupils to discover their per- 
sonal aptitudes, and to guide their selection of 
senior high school studies and the choosing of 
a life career. Those pupils who must leave the 
high school before graduation will find each 
year’s work worth while preparation. 

The building is set at one end of a beautiful 
six-acre field, with ample room for appropriate 
landscaping, the planting of a small com- 
munity picnic grove and a well proportioned 
playground. 

In this favored community, already rich in 
its social and educational gatherings and or- 
ganizations, with this publicly owned audi- 
torium, lunch service equipment and gymnasi- 
um, its own picnic grove and playground, with 
its agriculture and home-making teachers em- 
ployed for twelve months in the year, there 
is an unusual opportunity to develop a rare 
type of rural community service, social, edu- 
cational and economic. 

This school is the result of a movement care- 
fully handled over a period of years. Illus- 
trated lectures in support of it were delivered 
as early as 1916 by Lee L. Driver, then a 
county superintendent of schools in Indiana, 
L. H. Dennis, State Director of Agricultural 
Education, and the Superintendent of the 
Chester county schools. In January, 1920, a 
committee consisting of Edward B. Hayman, 
Dr. J. Alexander Webb, Harry J. Gawthrop 
and Frank E. Bailey, one member from each 
board, with W. H. Fryer as Secretary, and As- 
sistant County Superintendent Floyd C. Fretz 
as a working member, was appointed. This 
committee prepared a detailed report on the 


feasibility and cost of transportation, the type 
and cost of the required building, its operation 
and maintenance and the equitable proportion- 
ing of the expense among the districts. A joint 
board was then organized, building plans 
worked out, and after a short but intensive 
campaign for publicity, the people of the four 
districts, on June 7, 1921, voted their approval 
of the bond issue for its establishment. The 
total vote stood 756 for, 227 against. 

The management of this long-drawn-out ef- 
fort to secure the school, and the intensive 
campaign for publicity have won the moral 
support of almost the entire community. Ac- 
tive leaders were so numerous that it would 
be unfair to single out the names of indi- 
viduals. Local and county school officials as 
well as numerous lay citizens gave valiant ser- 
vice and much time and energy to the cause. 
The local and county official personnel at the 
time of the organization of the joint board, 
March 24, 1920, was as follows: 


SCHOOL DIRECTORS 


East Marlboro West Marlboro 
Morris W. Baldwin Charles C. Brosius 
Mrs. Florence B. Cloud Elwood L. Moore 
Elwood B. Hayman Dr. Alexander Webb 


Jokn Paschall Mrs. Mary P. Wood 
Joseph L. Quigley Mrs. Lida L. Wrigley 
Newlin Pocopson 


Wm. H. Fryer 

Harry J. Gawthrop 
Mrs. Ella B. Speakman 
John W. Thompson 


Frank E. Bailey 
Charles D. Barnard 
Caleb M. Harvey 
Guy L. Hayman 
G. E. Supplee 


COUNTY SCHOOL OFFICIALS 
County Superintendent, 
Thomas A. Bock 
Assistants: 
Northern Section, Clyde T. Saylor 
Southern Section, Floyd C. Fretz 
Agriculture, Frank R. Morey 
Home Making, Mary Paimer 


At the time of the campaign and the elec- 
tion, June, 1921, the local official personnel had 
undergone the following changes: Mrs. Edith 
Smith and W. E. Conner had been added to the 
Newlin Board. Clyde T. Saylor, who ably di- 
rected the campaign for publicity, had succeed- 
ed to the County Superintendency, while George 
A. Cressman and Boyd A. Jarrett had been 
appointed assistant County Superintendents. 

This school can be reached by macadam road 
or electric railway from the railroad: stations 
at Lenape, Kennett Square or West Chester. 
It lies 35 miles west of Philadelphia between 
the Lincoln Highway and the Philadelphia to 
Baltimore Washington Trail. 

The surrounding country is rich in historic 
interest. The battlefield of Brandywine, 
Chadd’s Ford, Birmingham Meeting House, 
the birthplaces of Bayard Taylor, poet and 
novelist, and Dr, James Pyle Wickersham, 
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State Superintendent of Public Instruction of 
Pennsylvania from 1866 to 1881 and founder 
of her Normal School system, are close at hand. 
Mr. Taylor and Dr. Wickersham were both at 
one time students and assistant teachers in the 
Old Unionville Academy. Here both imbibed 
the simple Quaker faith with its insistence 
upon the equality of individuals. Thus the es- 
tablishment of this consolidated and vocational 
school not only links Pennsylvania’s educa- 
tional revival with the best of her early tra- 
ditions and schools, but by bringing a modern 
graded school with a flexible curriculum to the 
door of every child in the community, it leads 
definitely toward the democratic ideal of our 
Pennsylvania educational system, “The Equal- 
ity of Educational Opportunity for All.” 





STATE WINNERS IN THE NATIONAL 
SAFETY CONTEST 

Twenty-eight prizes were awarded to Penn- 
sylvania in the National Safety Essay Con- 
test conducted last year. The first prize of 
$15 was captured by Katherine Palmer, 
Swarthmore; Florence Irwin of Warren won 
the second prize of $10. Twenty-six third 
prizes of $5 each’ were awarded to the follow- 
ing: Marguerite Arnold, Buena Vista school, 
Vanderbilt; Winifred Balsinger, Junior high 
school, Oil City; Hazel Bamford, LaGrange 
school, Monessen; Paul Wm. Birchard, Sub- 
High school, Warren; Mildred Boltz, Freehling 
school, Cabot; Merle. Bowman, Steel school, 
Harrisburg; Marie Louise Edel, South Browns- 
ville; Hughes Gibbons and Elizabeth Tull, 
Cynwyd; Neva Hawthorne, Cambridge 
Springs; Margaret Humphreys, Harwood 
school, Pittsburgh; Pauline Kahler, Newport; 
Anna Matilda Kneedler, Glenside; Edna May 
Myers, . Jefferson Avenue school, Warren; 
Edith Reeves, Drexel Hill; Howard Robb, 
Whitmire school, Butler County; Elinor Rob- 
erts and Jennie Wolinsky, Webster school, 
Bethlehem; Alma L. Schweinsberg, Unionville 
school, Euclid; Milton Simkowitz, Henning 
school, Braddock; Mary Temple, Swarthmore; 
Jennie Thomas, Central school, Wilkes-Barre; 
Joseph G. Valcis, Felton school, Steelton; Mary 
Walter, Ray school, Harrisville; Wilda Weth- 
erall, Linesville; Ruth Wood, Norwood. 

There were no State prizes for the Teach- 
er’s Lesson contest. The national prize, $500 
and a trip to Washington, was won by Anne 
Rogers of Sterling, Colorado. The best essay 
presented from Pennsylvania was by Vance 
D. Brown, Clarion. 


NATIONAL ESSAY CONTESTS, 1922 


The National Highway Education Board ex- 
tends an invitation to pupils and elementary 
teachers of Pennsylvania to participate in its 
second national essay contest. 

There will be two contests. One is limited 
to students of the 5th, 6th, 7th and 8th grades 
who are 14 years old or under. The subject is 
“My Share in Making Highways Safe,” the 
essay not to exceed 500 words, and carries 28 
state prizes: the first, a gold medal and $15; 
the second, a silver medal and $10; each of the 
other 26 a bronze medal and a check for $5. 

The National Safety Lesson contest is open 
to all elementary teachers. While there is no 
state prize, the best essay from each state will 
compete for the three national prizes: $500 
and a trip to Washington; $300 and $200. 
The subject is “A Practical Lesson Teaching 
Safety on the Highways,” the essay not to 
exceed 3,000 words. 

Essays, both pupils’ and teachers’, are to be 
written on one side of paper only. They may 
be typewritten or prepared with pen and ink. 
Each should bear the name, school and home 
address in the upper left hand corner of first 
page and should be handed to the principal or 
designated teacher on or before Dec. 4. 

Pupils’ essays must be accompanied by an 
original drawing or a clipping from a magazine 
or newspaper pertaining to highway safety. 
These essays will also be considered for the 
national prizes: 1st, a gold watch and a trip 
to Washington; 2d, a gold loving cup; 3d, a 
silver loving cup. 

The best essay from each school should be 
forwarded to the city or county committee; 
and the best from these to the State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction. The State com- 
mittee will choose the best essay from the 
state and forward it to the Highway Education 
Board, Washington, D. C. 

Those interested should write the Highway 
Education Board, Willard Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C., for program and suggestions. 





LIBRARIES IN EDUCATION 


All pupils in both elementary and secondary 
schools should have ready access to books to 
the end that they may be trained 
a.to love to read that which is worth while; 
b. to supplement their school studies by the 

use of books other than textbooks; 
c. to use reference books easily and effectively; 
d.to use intelligently both the school library 
and the public library. 
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NURSES FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

Section 1,508 of the School Code authorizes 
boards of school directors to employ one or 
more school nurses. As in the case of teach- 
ers, the state will pay part of a nurse’s salary 
if she has proper qualifications. She should be 
a graduate of a four-year high school and a 
registered nurse in Pennsylvania, or able to 
register. She must be employed by the board 
of education, full time, and paid wholly from 
school funds, and is permitted to do only the 
various phases of school health work. She will 
be absolutely under the supervision of the local 
board of education and the superintendent of 
schools. 


Where a school district does not have suf- 
ficient funds to employ a school nurse, it is 
suggested that the district employ the nurse 
full time and allot part of her time to neigh- 
boring school districts, these districts paying 
the employing district for the amount of time 
used. 

It is conceded by the best thought on the 
subject that one nurse to 1,000 pupils in rural 
communities and one nurse to 2,000 pupils in 
urban communities is the proper ratio for good 
constructive work. 

The educational background of the nurse 
should be at least completion of a four-year 
high school course. She should be a graduate 
of an accredited hospital training school. In 
addition to her hospital training, it is highly 
desirable that she have some understanding of 
the principles and methods of general public 
health work, either through employment on a 
visiting nurse staff for a period of at least 
eight months, or by taking a public health 
nurse training course. Such a course is of- 
fered in connection with a number of colleges. 

Advice and help may be obtained in the se- 
lection of a public school nurse from the State 
Department of Public Instruction, and the 
National Organization for Public Health Nurs- 
ing, 870 Seventh Avenue, New York City, 
without cost to the local board of education 
making inquiry, or to the nurse in question. 
It is extremely doubtful if a properly qualified 
nurse can be secured for the minimum salary 
of $100 a month. 

The length of term of employment should 
be at least ten months of the year. A nurse 
so employed is entitled to the same salary in- 
creases as is extended to teachers, if she meets 
the prescribed qualifications. 

A nurse employed by a board of education 
and paid from school funds must give her en- 


tire time to school health work, and, in so far 
as possible, shall have a regular time schedule 
for visiting her schools. She must make every 
effort to co-operate with the superintendent 
of schools, principals and teachers. She must 
recognize the supreme authority of the super- 
intendent of schools in all matters relating to 
school regulations, and she must not interfere 
with rules relating to the government of pu- 
pils. The nurse shall take advantage of every 
favorable opportunity to give suggestions as 
to ways and means for promoting the physical 
welfare of pupils and teachers. She must be 
ready to give any information to the school 
doctor or principal or teachers as to the pupils 
under her care. The nurse must submit to the 
supervising principal, or county or district su- 
perintendent a monthly report of work per- 
formed and any other information which it 
is deemed advisable for the school authorities 
to have. 


The school nurse functions in two fields, the 
school and the home. Her duties in the for- 
mer may be outlined briefly as follows: to 
assist the doctor in the routine health exam- 
inations of pupils; to make routine classroom 
inspections in order to detect communicable 
diseases and to make such other inspections as 
may be necessary; to assist in the monthly 
weighing and measuring of pupils; to assist 
the teacher in the instruction of pupils in 
various details of hygiene, through talks, dem- 
onstrations and drills, that this teaching may 
bring about concrete results in the establish- 
ment of right health habits; to act as advisor 
in matters pertaining to the health of mem- 
bers of the teaching profession; to work for 
the establishment of clinical facilities for cor- 
rective work if no such facilities exist in the 
community; to keep complete and accurate 
records of the physical and health conditions 
of all pupils; to be instrumental in improving 
sanitary conditions of school buildings and 
grounds; to encourage individual health con- 
ferences with pupils; and to encourage parent 
consultations at the school. In the home her 
function is to explain to parents the signifi- 
cance of physical defects and the necessity for 
having such defects corrected; to make adjust- 
ment for needed treatment; to visit the homes 
of pupils who are reported absent because of 
illness and to urge that such pupils receive 
proper medical care; to see that health teach- 
ing in the school is carried over into the home, 
and to assist in their correction; to urge par- 
ents to be present at school at the time of 
health examinations; to take children to dis- 
pensary or other institution for treatment 
whenever the parents are unable to do so, the 
nurse having previously obtained in writing a 
request to that effect signed by the parent; to 
make every effort to appear on programs of 
teachers institutes, parent-teachers associa- 
tions and meetings of other organizations in- 
terested in child welfare. 
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MUSIC SYLLABI ARE READY 
Music syllabi for the elementary grades and 
for the junior and senior high schools have 
been prepared by the following committee ap- 
pointed by the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction: 
Will Earhart, Director of Music, Pittsburgh 
C. Edward Hausknecht, State Normal School, 
West Chester 
Mrs. Martha Owens, Supervisor of Music, 
Dunmore 
Enoch W. Pearson, Director of Music, Phila- 
delphia 
The committee was assisted by the music 
staff of the Department of Public Instruction. 
The elementary syllabus covers in detail the 
work of the eight grades. The high school syl- 
labus outlines the music courses authorized, 
both vocal and instrumental, most of which 
are elective and carry credit toward gradu- 
ation. The course required for entrance to the 
State Normal Schools is outlined in full. An 
interesting and important feature in the high 
school syllabus is the detailed plan for credit- 
ing outside study with private teachers and 
institutions toward graduation. 
Superintendents, high school principals and 
music supervisors desiring copies immediately 
may obtain mimeographed copies of both the 
elementary and secondary syllabi from the De- 
partment of Public Instruction. 





HOME ECONOMICS TEACHER 
TRAINING 

Pennsylvania is materially enlarging its pro- 
gram for the training of home economics 
teachers for its vocational schools and classes. 
Through a co-operative arrangement between 
the University of Pittsburgh and Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology the latter institution will 
offer all technical and related courses, while 
the professional work will be under the su- 
pervision of the former. Genevieve Fisher, 
formerly with the Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education, will have charge of the pro- 
gram. 

The University of Pennsylvania and Drexel 
Institute have a similar working agreement 
with Helen Goodspeed, formerly Supervisor of 
Home Economics in Wisconsin, in charge. This 
makes the equipment and the instructional 
staff of two of Pennsylvania’s strongest tech- 
nical institutions available for teacher training 
purposes. The students, at the same time, may 
take advantage of the excellent courses of- 
fered by the Schools of Education in two of 
the foremost Universities of America. 


POTTSVILLE SURVEY 


In accordance with the policy of the State 
Department of Public Instruction to render 
such service as may be possible to any com- 
munity in the State in school matters, the 
State Department has instituted a survey of 
the school system of Pottsville. 


Ten members of the State Department staif 
are now at work on the survey and expect to 
complete it within a month. The purpose of 
the survey is to ascertain the commendable 
features of the work which the schools of 
Pottsville are rendering, to ascertain what 
weaknesses there may be in the instruction, 
organization or administration of the schools, 
and to make such recommendations for the ira- 
provement of the system as the facts warrant. 





ESTIMATED ENROLLMENT OF STATE 
NORMAL SCHOOLS, 1922-23 


Regular Junior Special Training 
School Senior Courses Courses School 








Bloomsburg ..... 275 275 aes 780 
California: i... 125 125 Sep 513 
CIaVIGh  . ci.5 se: 75 100 ea 250 
East Stroudsburg 161 169 46 504 
Edinboro ....... 173 185 30 597 
Indiana ..:.2.... 240 350 170 800 
Kutatown «...... 325 160 rer 420 
Lock Haven .... 100 80 stare 180 
Mansfield ....... 212 200 120 500 
Millersville ..... 202 175 eee 307 
Shippensburg . 175 200 gua 510 
Slippery Rock .. 150 170 45 710 
West Chester .. 434 425 20 35 
CHOYNOY: 6c sao. 20 30 50 


Estimated Enrollment of Extension Courses, 
6,100 





TEACHERS’ SALARIES IN 1565 


The following passage is from Roger As- 
cham’s School Master, written about 1565: 


“And it is pity that commonly more care 
is had, yea, and that among very wise men, 
to find out rather a cunning man for their 
horse than a cunning man for their children. 
They say nay in word, but they do so in deed. 
For to the one they will gladly give a stipent 
of 200 crowns by the year and are loath to 
offer to the other 200 shillings. God that sit- 
teth in heaven laugheth their choice to scorn 
and rewardeth their liberality as it should. 
For he suffereth them to have tame and well 
ordered horses, but wild and unfortunate chil- 
dren, and therefore in the end they find more 
pleasure in their horses than comfort in their 
children.”—U. S. Vocational Summary. 
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Notes and News 


PENN STATE launched its $2,000,000 drive 
for much needed buildings on Oct. 2. The drive 
is aimed to provide student health and welfare 
buildings; to create sentiment in favor of ade- 
quate Legislative building and maintenance 
support and to establish the college as the 
State University, which it now is in every- 
thing but name. 


THE University of Pennsylvania is to add a 
course on truth-telling by the Associated Ad- 
vertising Clubs which will consist of lectures 
and a course of instruction based upon the 
principle that telling the truth and common 
honesty are the basis of sound business. 


MaJor FRED ENGELHARDT, Director Bureau 
of Administration, Department of Public In- 
struction, since Sept. 1, 1919, began work 
Oct. 1, 1922 as Assistant Dean of the College 
of the University of Pittsburgh. 


LAFAYETTE College will have a new $300,- 
000 gymnasium, a Memorial to the Lafayette 
men who served in the World War. The money 
was subscribed by the Alumni and friends of 
the college. 


THE summer school of the University of 
Pennsylvania enrolled 1,977 students repre- 
senting 43 states and territories of our country 
besides 11 foreign countries. They repre- 
sented 176 colleges and universities other than 
Penn; 946 were teachers. Instruction was given 
in Accounting, Architecture, Americanization, 
Bacteriology, Botany, Business Law, Chem- 
istry, Commerce and Transportation, Eco- 
nomics, Education, English, French, German, 
Greek, History, Insurance, Italian, Latin, 
Mathematics, Music, Philosophy, Physical Edu- 
cation, Physics, Political Science, Psychology, 
Sociology, Spanish and Zoology. Comfortable 
summer weather helped to make the session 
the most successful one in the history of the 
University. 


Or 22,000 criminals examined by the su- 
perintendent of the New York state reforma- 
tories, only four were college graduates. Why 
not enlarge the  colleges?—Pennsylvania 
Grange News. 


THE Bureau of Restoration, Department of 
Public Welfare, has instituted vocational train- 
ing in the state penal and correctional insti- 
tutions and advocates a system of prison farms 
for first offenders. It proposes a system of 
segregation in order that the “morally sick” 
may be treated as individuals. It is hoped 
that these reforms will fit the 90,000 discharged 
annually from our jails and penitentiaries for 
the obligations of citizenship so that the per 
cent of those discharged, who return on later 
convictions will be greatly reduced. 


SEVENTY-THREE of the 150 public school 
teachers in Alaska attended the first institute 
in that territory Aug. 29-Sept. 1 at Ketchi- 
kan. While one teacher who had attended six 
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different State institutes pronounced the 
Alaska institute the best of the lot, there were 
a few “intellectuals” present who were “bored 
to extinction” and graced the sessions by their 
presence only rarely. Alaska has 4,000 school 
children. 


L. A. MACKENZIE a newspaper correspondent 
from Moscow, writes that every grizzled war- 
rior of the Red army has conquered the al- 
phabet and that on May 1, 1922 the Russian 
army was 100 per cent literate. 


Henry J. NEAL, Supr. Prin., Collingswood, 
N. J., died Sept. 1. He was a graduate of the 
Keystone State Normal School, Kutztown, and 
of Dickinson College, Carlisle. 


LEOPOLD STOKOWSKI, conductor of the Phil- 
adelphia Orchestra, has received the first 
award of $10,000 from the $200,000 fund set 
aside in June, 1921, by Edward Bok for “the 
man or woman of Philadelphia who during the 
preceding calendar year shall have performed 
an act or contributed a service calculated to 
advance the best and highest interest of Phila- 
delphia.” The main purpose of this fund is to 
discover and publicly honor the man who is 
working for the interests of the city in a self- 
less manner. 


THREE thousand children in unique cos- 
tumes paraded educational day of the Jeffer- 
son County Fair at Brookville. The educa- 
tional exhibits and interscholastic athletic con- 
tests were outstanding features of the Fair. 


Mrs. ADELAIDE CuRRY CROW, Uniontown, 
widow of Senator Crow, will receive $7,500, 
which is a senator’s salary for one year. Simi- 
lar appropriations are customarily made for 
the benefit of the families of members of the 
senate who died in office. 


THE American Association of Teachers’ Col- 
leges has just issued its 1922 yearbook. John 
Grant Crabbe, Colorado State Teachers Col- 
lege, Greely, Colo., is President. Among the 
articles are these: The Development of the 
American Teachers College, History of the As- 
sociation, Relations of Teachers Colleges with 
the Association of Collegiate Alumnae, Im- 
mediate Problems of Teachers Colleges, The 
Teachers College Movement, The Forward 
Movement in 1922. 


WILLIAM W. SPIGELMYER, formerly Superin- 
tendent of the public schools of Union County, 
is now Supervising Principal of the Sandy 
Township Schools, DuBois. He has over 2,000 
pupils in his district and devotes his entire 
time to supervision. 


Status of the Rural Teacher in Pennsyl- 
vania, Bulletin, 1921, No. 34 by LeRoy Albert 
King, Assistant Professor of Educational Ad- 
ministration, University of Pennsylvania, has 
just been issued by the U. S. Bureau of Edu- 
cation. Price, 10 cts. Dr. King deals with 


the social and economic status of the rural 
school teacher, her work, training, certifica- 




















tion, experience and tenure, and salary. He 
reveals many astonishing facts, one being that 
in the years 1917, 1918 and 1919 in six differ- 
ent counties, typical of all sections of the State, 
41 per cent of the one-teacher schools were 
taught by three different teachers. 


THE National Union of Teachers of Great 
Britain and Wales, 115,000 strong, has pro- 
tested to the Board of Education against the 
“retrograde and indefensible” policy that un- 
trained persons should be employed to teach in 
the infant schools. The organized teachers of 
the United States undoubtedly approve the 
protest for the trend of modern educational 
thought is toward giving more and more care 
to the early teaching of children. 


CLAYTON C. JuDD, President of the Potter 
County Local Branch of the P. S. E. A., for- 
merly of Harrison Valley, is now Principal 
of the Genesee high school. 


E. R. Carson, high school Principal at Mun- 
hall the past four years, is now teaching chem- 
istry in South Hills High School, Pittsburgh. 
He is succeeded by Mr. McCready, teacher of 
mathematics in Munhall high school the past 
six years. 


Mary T. CLEMENTS, 41 Esther St., Pasa- 
dena, Cal., formerly of Oakmont, Pa., writes 
of a “Back-to-school” campaign in Los Angeles 
by club men and club women to prevent 10,000 
pupils from staying out or dropping out of 
school this year. In the case of pupils needed 
to help support the family, the organization 
supplies money for the schooling of the child 
and the support of dependents. Pasadena high 
school has adopted the honor system in the 
matter of writing excuses for absence and tar- 
diness. If a student abuses the system, he is no 
longer amenable to it. The following form 
is used: Reason for absence. With or without 
the knowledge of my parents (guardians). On 
my honor as a loyai P. H. S. student.—Signa- 
ture, 


JAMES L. ALLISON, who retired from the su- 
perintendency at Wilkinsburg last May, has 
built a neat cottage home at Wahmedah, half 
a mile north of Chautauqua, where he and 
Mrs. Allison will make their permanent home. 
At a mass meeting of directors, teachers, pu- 
pils and citizens in Wilkinsburg last May, a 
life sized oil painting of Mr. Allison was un- 
veiled and presented by his pupils to the high 
school. At a banquet in his honor at the 
Schenley Hotel he was presented a purse of 
$300. On June 7, Westminster College con- 
ferred upon him the honorary degree of Doc- 
tor of Science. During the summer he did in- 
stitute work in Carnegie, McKees Rocks and 
DuBois. The latter part of November Mr. and 
Mrs. Allison will go to Sebring, Fla., for the 
winter. 


THE United States Chamber of Commerce, 
Mills Building, Washington, D. C., has just is- 
sued a pamphlet on Health and Physical Edu- 
cation, the third of a series of five on The 
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Schools of Your City. The aim of the Edu- 
cation Service of the National Chamber of 
Commerce is to give the essential facts re- 
garding the present situation in American 
education and to evolve a definite, construc- 
tive program. 


S. D. SHANKLAND, Willoughby, Ohio, has 
been appointed full-time secretary for the de- 
partment of superintendence of the N. E. A. 


LEBANON has awarded contracts amounting 
to $110,000 for the erection of an annex to the 
Garfield Junior High School. The additions 
will include four class rooms; a household arts 
room; a manual arts room; science laboratory; 
a library; a combination auditorium and gym- 
nasium with gallery, a large stage, and a 
seating capacity of approximately 600; sep- 
arate boys’ and girls’ locker rooms, showers; 
a new office for the principal; toilets; and stor- 
age rooms. The building will be of fireproof 
steel and concrete construction, the exterior 
to conform in architectural style with the 
present building and will be steam heated with 
the unit system of ventilation. The contract 
calls for the completion of the building by 
July 1, 1923. The Board has also decided to 
place before the voters of the district at the 
November election a bond issue of $350,000, 
$200,000 of this amount for the erection of a 
sixteen-room grade school in the ninth ward, 
$100,000 for an annex to the Washington 
school in the third ward, and $50,000 for new 
heating and ventilating systems in three other 
buildings. In 1918 the high school enrollment 
was 540. This fall it is 990. 


WYOMING refunds to its school districts two- 
thirds of the salaries paid by the districts to 
teachers of Americanization classes. 


HARVARD, PRINCETON AND YALE have en- 
tered into a new athletic agreement. In brief 
it covers the following points: 


Questions of dispute are to be referred to a 
committee made up of the Chairmen of the 
Athletic Boards of the three universities. 

In the case of each athlete who is shown to 
have received financial aid from others than 
those on whom he is naturally dependent for 
support, the facts shall, in advance of the 
competition, be submitted to the Committee 
of Chairmen representing the three universi- 
ties, which shall decide upon his eligilibity. 
This covers summer activities as well as those 
during term time. Students who have par- 
ticipated in inter-collegiate varsity or fresh- 
man competition at another college or univer- 
sity will not be permitted to represent these 
institutions in athletics. This will bar the 
athletic tramp. 

It is the aim of each university so far as 
practicable to have the coaching of all teams 
done only by members of the regular staff. 
Coaches are prohibited from receiving any 
money for their services except through uni- 
versity authorities. No coach will be permit- 
ted to publish articles on athletics. The train- 
ing of teams is not permitted to begin more 
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than one week before the opening of the uni- 
versity. Post-season contests are prohibited. 
So far as possible games will not be arranged 
with institutions which do not live up to simi- 
lar regulations. 

The adoption of similar regulations by sec- 
ondary schools would be a great benefit to the 
sportsmanship of inter-scholastic contests. 


In 1914 Salisburg Township, Lehigh County, 
established the first consolidated school in Le- 
high county, but little more was done until 
the people at the general election last Novem- 
ber voted to increase its bonded indebtedness 
$35,000. An eight-room semi-fireproof brick 
buiding is now under construction on a plot 
three and three-quarters acres. Three build- 
ings will be closed as soon as this building is 
completed. 


SouTH Whitehall Township floated a bond 
issue of $46,000 for four acres and an eight- 
room building for grades and Junior high 
oe Five one-room schools have been 
closed. 


NortH Whitehall Township has completed 
the preliminary steps for the first unit of a 
“~ iene school near Ironton on a six acres 
plot. 


WHITEHALL Township closed two of its one- 
room schools and is now transporting the 
pupils to the six-room building at West Cata- 
sauqua. 


BERKS County reports five principalship 
changes in her nine township high schools: 
Amity—Russell W. Ulrich succeeds Levi D. 
Gresh, who becomes instructor in Latin in But- 
ler high school. Caernarvon—Charles D. Jones 
succeeds Joseph H. Ware. Longswamp—Henry 
P. Pilgert succeeds William B. Herbein. Marion 
—Henry D. Hackman succeeds Ralph E. Schoe- 
ner, who is a candidate for the state legisla- 
ture. Perry—Harvey S. Reber succeeds Mor- 
ris S. Greth. 


IN Penn State’s $2,000,000 campaign, faculty 
members and college employees, 600 in num- 
ber, have pledged $40,782. Students and al- 
umni have assured President John M. Thomas 
that they will “come through.” 


H. E. Suacen, formerly of Franklin and 
Marshall Academy, is the new principal of the 
Pottstown high school. 


C. C. CRAWForRD, Dean of Instruction, Edin- 
boro State Normal School, has been appointed 
Acting Principal, pending the selection of a 
permanent head of the institution. 


SCHUYLKILL County issued a 170-page book- 
let containing the program of its sixtieth an- 
nual teachers institute, Sept. 25-29. Among 
the data, carefully compiled by Asst. Supt. J. 
M. Schrope, we find 

1. The names of the teachers who attended 
various summer schools. The Keystone State 
Normal School leads with 242. Then come 
Pennsylvania State College with 92; Blooms- 
burg State Normal School, 40; Muhlenburg, 


26, Millersville State Normal School, 26; West 
Chester State Normal School, 23; Columbia 
University, 15; East Stroudsburg State Nor- 
mal School, 6; Susquehanna University, 4; 
University of Pennsylvania, 2; and six others 
with 1 or 2. 

2. The number of teachers under the su- 
pervision of the county superintendent is 739. 
The average annual salary is $1,149. 

3. The total enrollment of high school pu- 
pils for 1921-22 was 4,056, an increase of 24.2 
per cent over 1920-21. 

4. Age grade tables for all the grades in all 
the schools. 

5. Reports of contributions to the Nathan 
C. Schaeffer Memorial Fund, $425.50; the 
French Restoration Fund, $1,500.58; the Near 
East Relief Fund, $648.81 and the Pottsville 
Hospital Fund, $142.71. 

6. That 2,675 pupils were neither absent 
nor tardy during last year and that the aver- 
age daily attendance increased 8 per cent over 
the preceding year. 

7. <A directory of teachers, directors and 
school officials. 


FRANKLIN has organized a machine shop to 
serve both junior and senior high schools. Mr. 
Deane, ex-school board member and a practical 
machinist and foreman, will be in charge. 
James G. Morgan is Director of Vocational 
Education. 


GREENVILLE has started a woodworking shop 
in the high school building, the work to be 
under Myron F. Barrett. 


W. W. McKay, heretofore in charge of part- 
time co-operative work at Abington, is now on 
the industrial faculty of the New Liberty high 
school at Bethlehem. 


WYomISSING is planning a general shop for 
the junior-senior high school to include four 
activities in one room 23 x 60 ft. 


PHILADELPHIA reports renewed interest in 
part-time co-operative industrial work, with a 
hundred boys from the Philadelphia high 
schools employed in local industries on the part- 
time co-operative plan. The White-Williams 
foundation has furnished a full-time co-ordi- 
nator for this work. 


DuRING the summer Effie Gentry, Super- 
visor of Home Making in the Fredonia Voca- 
tional School, was married to Eugene Jun- 
kin, of the vocational school. The home mak- 
ing department is under the supervisor of Mrs. 
Edith Rose, last year Supervisor of Home 
Making in the Clay Township Vocational 
School at West Sunbury. Ruth Sager is Assist- 
ant Supervisor of Home Making. 


FLORENCE McCLAVE, of Colorado, is the Su- 
pervisor of Home Making in the new vocational 
school at Ulysses. This is the first vocational 
school to be established in Potter County and 
Miss McClave has the unique position of the 
first home making teacher in the county. 


Wava WRIGHT, Supervisor of Home Making 
in the Spartansburg Vocational School, was 
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married during the summer to Henry Wuesth- 
off, Supervisor of Agriculture. Mrs. Wuesthoff 
will continue her work in the school. 


’ THREE Junior Fairs were held in Lycoming 
County during the week of September 25-29, 
under the direction of J. S. Champion, County 
Supervisor of Vocational Agriculture, who in- 
augurated the junior project work. Each fair 
was a township event, the three townships 
being Clinton, Gamble and Cogan House. The 
school boards and granges co-operated and 
offered the school houses and grange halls for 
the exhibits. All the schools in each township 
prepared displays of school work, prizes being 
awarded for the best. 


CRAWFORD County has held eight vocational 
fairs, as follows: Saegertown, Sept. 27; Bloom- 
ing Valley, Sept. 28; Conneaut Lake, Sept. 29; 
Cambridge Springs, Oct. 3; Conneautville, Oct. 
4; Linesville, Oct. 5; Spartansburg, Oct. 6; 
Townville, Oct. 7. Programs included com- 
munity singing, addresses, judging and ath- 
letic contests. The agricultural and home mak- 
ing exhibits attracted much interest. 


THE committee appointed to manage the 
community fair at North East on October 21 
consisted of two school board members, two 
business men, two grange members and the 
supervisor of vocational agriculture. The school 
gave the play, “Back to the Farm.” 


A REPORT by the State Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction relative to the development of 
— education in Pennsylvania during 
1919-22. 


Type of school or work 1919-20 1920-21 1921-22 
1. Rur. Comm. Voc. Schcols 
A. No. of schools ....... 28 37 37 
B.. No. of teachers ..;... 31 42 47 
C. Enroliment .......... 704 924 1185 
2. Hi aA School Depts. of 
. Agr. 
A. No. of BNE he sone 13 16 17 
x INO. 1EGCNEER: ccs sccee«s 13 16 17 
oy rae 214 289 336 
3. County Supervisors of 
Voc. Agr. 
- INO, COURMEE coco cus. 9 13 13 
No. supervisors ....... 9 13 13 
e INO, GOMIELE Sires cee uss 2 72 71 
D. Enrollment ....... 1196 1398 1533 
4. Grand totals 
A. Enrollment ........:.. 2114 2611 3054 
ee PORNO hs iocis a chalnens 95 125 125 
C. Na: C6achene. o.cc. sien 53 71 77 


In addition, 2,500 pupils enrolled for junior 
projects and 10,500 for school gardens, making 
a total of 15,611 pupils receiving systematic in- 
struction during 1920-21. During 1921-22 
3,657 pupils enrolled for junior projects, 15,- 
000 for school gardens and 524 for part-time 
work in vocational agriculture, making a total 
of 22,235. 


THE Program of the Sixteenth Annual 
Teachers Institute of Schuylkill County, Sep- 
tember 25-29 at Pottsville, contained six pages 
entitled, “Project Work in Porter Township.” 
This report included a brief description of 
senior and junior project work conducted by 

Coan in connection with his vocational 
work in the Porter Township Vocational School. 
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It also included twelve photographs showing 
project work. Mr. Coan writes that two boys 
enrolled for vocational agriculture during 
1921-22 have not missed a day of school for 
ten years. 


THE Ontelaunee Vocational School opened 
with an enrollment of 161 pupils, an increase 
of 99 per cent. 


A RURAL community vocational school at 
Orangeville, Columbia County, replaces a 
one-teacher high school having an enrollment 
of seventeen pupils last year, opened Septem- 
ber 25, with fifty-three pupils. The people of 
the community are delighted with this splendid 
new type of school. There is also an increase in 
the faculty of from one to three teachers. Paul 
Brunstetter is director, H. E. Newcomer, teach- 
er of vocational agriculture and Margaret Iff- 
land, teacher of home making. The building 
has been attractively remodeled. Another im- 
portant step is that while the high school was 
operated by the borough alone, the new voca- 
tional school is a real community school, being 
operated by a joint board representing Orange 
Township and Orangeville Borough. 


W. R. SKILLMAN, Supervisor of Vocational 
Agriculture, Cumberland County, reports a 
farmers’ short course in vocational agriculture 
at Leesburg, with an enrollment of 121, and 
an enrollment of 144 at Newburg. F. F. Lin- 
inger, Supervisor of Vocational Agriculture at 
the Morrison Cove Vocational School, Martins- 
burg, held a four-day short course with an 
average attendance of 300. The following ad- 
ditional short courses have been reported: 


School ; Supervisor reporting Enrollment 
Cee o oiccsuccl seuss Eis Sy WOON ce cedecssavane 22 
CoM No soo Sec nncana Ey URINE + cscuincdeweda 60 
re he) RE MOUND “ockedc names 37 
Greenbrier .......... TL EE Gcuententeanseeauan 27 
Mansfield ........ Ju Wate cacecccescavaete ses 31 
Picture Rocks ...... Ra We oe? iscconeesneeds 39 
WOWDWIME cgccee eres Pe Oe VAGUE <u weccsn'denee 52 


Supervisors will make a special effort to- 
ward the development of part-time work this 
year. 


THE Central Pennsylvania Conference of 
Principals and Superintendents met at the 
Lock Haven State Normal School Oct. 6 and 
7 and considered with J. Lynn Barnard and 
Orton Lowe, both of the Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction, the new state syllabus in his- 
tory and social studies and the English sylla- 
bus. A. F. Sheldon, LL.D., Chicago, gave the 
principal address Friday evening on, Human 
Engineering, or Building Man Power in the 
Schools. The officers of the conference are 
Nelson P. Benson, President, Lock Haven and 
George E. Zerfoss, Secretary, Clearfield. 


THE East Central round table conference of 
the counties of Columbia, Montour, Northum- 
berland, Schuylkill, Snyder and Union held its 
fall meeting in the high school auditorium, 
Sunbury. The round table adopted resolutions 
favoring increase of state appropriations for 
third and fourth class districts and the enact- 
ment of a sane tenure bill for all persons en- 
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gaged in the work of public education. On 
the invitation of H. A. O’Day, the spring 
meeting will be held in Mahanoy City. 


RaLpH Jacosy, superintendent of the public 
schools of Cumberland County, in a bulletin to 
his teachers says, And withal sing a bit. Teach 
music if you can, but sing and fill the atmos- 
phere of the school room with cheerfulness, 
“The Fair Weather of the Heart.” 


Pottstown has voted a bond issue of $450,- 
000 for a new high school building and a four- 
teen-room grade building. 


THE Lock Haven State Normal School has 
one laboratory that is quite unique. It is an 
annex to the library where Principal Warren 
Nevin Drum has collected and classified cur- 
rent textbooks for the use of student teachers, 
not only to familiarize themselves with the lat- 
est books, but also to assist them in their 
preparation of subject matter and lesson plans. 


J. B. Bates, formerly of Meshoppen, has 
transferred to Galeton, Potter County. He 
writes that there are still a few “Birch Run” 
schools but they are rapidly giving way to 
those of a better type. 


Dr. JOHN PiersoL McCaskey, for 55 years 
editor of the PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL 
and now editor emeritus, spent part of Mon- 
day, Oct. 9 at headquarters. On that day he 
was 85 years old. His faculties are keen, his 
health is good and his sense of humor refresh- 
ing. At lunch one of his “boys,” class of ’82, 
greeted-him so cordially and with such appre- 
ciation that a member of the group said, 
“Though you haven’t saved a million, you are 
far richer in your enjoyment of the esteem of 
your boys.” Dr. McCaskey served as teacher 
and principal of the Lancaster high school for 
50 years. 


THE University of Pennsylvania opened its 
173d year Sept. 29 with a total enrollment of 
nearly 14,000. 


A “THOUSAND DOLLAR CLUB” is one of the 
unique features of the Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege campaign for a $2,000,000 emergency 
building fund. The only qualification for mem- 
bership is an initiation fee of $1,000 to be 
turned over to the college fund. 


THE University of Chicago had an attend- 
ance of 6,470 during the summer quarter of 
1922. 1,500 were in the College of Education; 
3,121 were graduate students. The expendi- 
tures of the University for all purposes during 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1922 were $3,- 
374,083.43. The total income for that period 
was $3,376,076.48. 


At the regular monthly meeting, Oct. 14, 
of the Schoolmen’s Club, Philadelphia, Andrew 
Wright Crawford, Foreman of the* Art Jury, 
discussed “the Sesqui-Centennial” and the op- 
portunities for civic development offered by 
that project. William E. Burkhard is corres- 
ponding secretary, 
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Wison College laid the corner stone of the 
John Lortz Hall of Physics and Chemistry on 
October 9. The late John Lortz, Chambersburg, 
left a legacy for the erection of this building, 
and his residuary estate, which will be between 
$40,000 and $50,000, for the maintenance of 
the building and of the department of science 
taught in it. The building is a fire-proof 
structure of gray free-stone lined throughout 
with white es Bay 


THE Near East Relief announced on Oct. 10 
that it had sent approximately $315,000 in 
foodstuffs, medical equipment and other sup- 
plies for the relief of the refugees from Symr- 
na and adjacent regions. 


THE Southwestern Normal School at Cali- 
fornia has recently outfitted new quarters for 
its Junior High School and Biology depart- 
ments. The Senior class for the second suc- 
cessive time has enrolled as a 100% unit in 
the P. S. BE. A. 


H. S. DRINKER, President emeritus of Le- 
high University, has succeeded J. T. Rothrock 
by appointment of Governor William C. Sproul 
as member of the Pennsylvania Forest Re- 
serve Commission. Of the $400,000 of Fed- 
eral funds allotted to states co-operating with 
the Government in protecting forest lands from 
fire, Pennsylvania will receive $24,000 this 
year, the maximum amount allotted to any 
state. 


C. EveRETT Myers, Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, announces that 54% of the boys who 
have attended voeational high schools through- 
out the state have become farmers. The other 
46% are engaged in 126 different occupations. 


CHARLES LEE SWEM, who for eight years 
followed with his nimble fingers the rich vo- 
cabulary of ex-President Woodrow Wilson, 
“came back” in the Championship Contest held 
by the National Shorthand Reporters Associa- 
tion at New London, Conn., in August. On the 
high-speed court-matter test, dictated at the 
extraordinary speed of 280 words a minute, he 
won second place. He uses the Gregg system. 


THE School of Education of the University 
of Pennsylvania is offering a new degree course 
known as the Normal Art Course. One-third 
of the work is general, the remainder gives 
specialization in methods and practice of teach- 
ing art and its theory and technique, element- 
ary Psychology and the Science of Education. 
About one-half of the work may be taken in 
approved art schools. The course leads to the 
degree of Bachelor of Fine Arts in Education. 


THE Pittsburgh Teaching Center of Penn- 
sylvania State College resumed its work Sept. 
30 in the Schenley High School building. P. C. 
Weaver, secretary of educational extension in 
Western Pennsylvania, is in charge with an 
office in the Chamber of Commerce building. 
The instructional staff of 30 includes S. H. 
Layton, formerly superintendent of schools of 
Altoona; Katherine Foulke, formerly School of 
Education, University of Pittsburgh; C. R. 
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Foster, principal of the Latimer Junior High 
School; Will Earhart and Frank N. Leavitt of 
the Pittsburgh public schools. More than 90 
courses are offered. 


THE United States officially opened the 
world’s most beautiful foreign embassy at the 
opening of the international exposition at Rio 
de Janerio, Brazil, September 7. Americans 
who have seen the new structure are especially 
proud of it because it indicates a new order 
of things and suggests that in time American 
representatives in all countries will have of- 
ficial residences commensurate with the dig- 
nity and importance of this country. 


JOHN PIERPONT MorGAN has donated his 
mansion at Princess Gate, London, as a home 
for the U. S. embassy there. Heretofore quar- 
ters have been rented. 


WILLIAMS COLLEGE, Mass., held its second 
annual Institute of Politics during the sum- 
mer. Among the lecturers were representa- 
tives from six foreign nations: Lionel Curtis, 
Ireland; Raymond Recouly, France; Phillip 
H. Kerr, England; Manuel de Olivetra, Brazil; 
Rikitaro Fjuisana, Japan and Joseph Redlick, 
Austria. 


RoTARyY Cuuss all over North America, num- 
bering 85,000 live-wire businessmen, are en- 
gaged in a campaign to give every crippled boy 
and girl in this country a new chance. It is 
estimated that they will help over 300,000 lit- 
tle folks with twisted backs and crooked limbs. 
They are also making a scientific study of in- 
fantile paralysis with the hope of discovering 
the cause of that dread disease. 


New U. S. Treasury Savings Certificates 
offer an unusually attractive opportunity to 
save systematically. They earn 414% a year, 
compounded semiannually. You can buy a 
$25 certificate for $20, a $100 certificate for 
$80 or a $1,000 certificate for $800. Each ma- 
tures in five years from date of issue, earn- 
ning 25% for the full period of investment. 
The certificates are exempt from state and lo- 
cal taxation (except estate and inheritance 
taxes) and from the Federal income tax. 


THE highest point above sea level ever 
reached by a human being afoot—27,300 feet 
—was attained by two members of the Mount 
Everest expedition May 27, 1922. This 


brought the explorers within 1,702 feet of the 
summit, the highest point on the earth’s sur- 
face. A monsoon broke early, frustrating at- 
tempts to reach the top this year, but the ex- 
pedition has proved that the summit is at- 
tainable and that the only obstacle is bad 
weather. 


THE business of farming is passing through 
a critical period. Farmers have a struggle 
to make a living and realize a reasonable rate 
of interest on their investment. Farm produce 
is selling abnormally low while the price of 
labor has not declined proportionately. These 
factors make farming a less profitable and 
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a less popular vocation. Only the most ef- 
ficient systems of farming stand the test. 

In Pennsylvania we have been stressing the 
financial end of agricultural projects. A boy 
should show an appreciable profit from his 
work in agriculture. A financial loss does not 
necessarily mean that his project has been a 
failure, for the result may be due to conditions 
beyond his control, but if a boy failed to realize 
on his potaoto project because the potato bugs 
destroyed the crop, his enterprise failed. 

The net income per project in Pennsylvania 
has been raised from $45.74 in 1919-1920 to 
$60.20 in 1920-1921, a new standard. 


NEARLY all vocational projects in Cumber- 
land county are doing well, according to a 
statement by W. R. Skillman, county vocational 
supervisor of agriculture. Jacob Berkheimer, 
near Mechanicsburg, has an acre truck patch. 
He has realized $200 from sale of produce 
including 28 bushels of snap beans, 16 bushels 
of lima beans, 50 bushels early potatoes and 
60 dozen early sweet corn. He has just en- 
rolled in the two-year course in agriculture at 
State College, to get further training for a 
farming career. 


A FREE trip to Chicago to attend the Inter- 
national Livestock Exposition is the good for- 
tune of three Dauphin county vocational stu- 
dents, Hoffman Erb. Albert Buffington and 
Victor Brenneman. They won the State live- 
stock judging championship at State College 
last June and will represent Pennsylvania in 
the livestock judging contests at Chicago next 
December. They are now receiving special 
training from B. H. Engle, Dauphin county 
vocational supervisor of agriculture. 


AMERICA’S 12 greatest men according to the 
New York Times nation-wide investigation 
are: Thomas A. Edison, Charles W. Eliot, 
Herbert Hoover, Charles Evans Hughes, John 
J. Pershing, John D. Rockefeller, Elihu Root, 
John S. Sargent, William Howard Taft, Booth 
Tarkington, Woodrow Wilson. The names are 
arranged alphabetically. Ask your pupils if 
they would substitute names of other Ameri- 
cans for any of the names in this list. 





THE TREES 


There is that harmony in trees 

That I would fain possess: 

The silken-soft caress 

Of lyric lightness in the breeze— 

Upholding homes: embowered rooms 

Among the blooms, where nestlings cry. 

The truthful trunk that cones the sky 

Thick-hung with boughs across, 

Close-pressed by ministering moss. 

The fullness in the flavored fruit; 

The firmness of the grounded root, 

Still purposeful to hold desire 

When autumn comes with lift of fire. 

And I would have the heart of these: 

That brotherhood that is in trees 

To Heaven hold in sun and rain, 

Nor live a thrall to Winter’s chain. 
Bernard A. Benson, Philadelphia 


New Books 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL WRITING VOCABULARIES, 
by W. Franklin Jones, Ph.D., Educational 
Research Specialist, Dean of the Depart- 
ment of Education, University of South 
Dakota. 150 pp. Hall and McCreary. 52 
cents. 

A spelling book for high schools. The re- 
sult of the most thorough and scientific in- 
vestigation ever made of the subject of spell- 
ing. In a study to ascertain what is the mat- 
ter with our spelling teaching, Dr. Jones ex- 
amined over 75,000 themes averaging nearly 
190 words each by 1,050 grade pupils and dis- 
covered certain remarkable facts of extreme 
importance in the teaching of spelling. “The 
conclusions,” writes Leonard P. Ayers, “are 
among the sanest, most helpful and best sub- 
stantiated that I have seen in connection with 
any of our spelling studies.” The book con- 
tains graded lists of dangerous spelling ma- 
terial, blank pages for personal misspelled lists, 
frequent review lists, dangerous pairs of 
words, abbreviations, names of cities often 
used in writing and the famous “100 spelling 
demons.” If it is possible to secure perfection 
in high school spelling, Dr. Jones’s devices and 
text will do it. 


ACQUIRING SKILL IN TEACHING, by James R. 
Grant, Supervisor of Rural Schools of Ar- 
kansas, with an introduction by William 
H. Kilpatrick, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 225 pp. Silver, Burdett and 
Company. 

A new type of pedagogical book, not a set 
of dogmatic statements, but a series of short 
chapters with brief introductions followed by 
statements to be evaluated. The text actually 
compels the reader to do his own thinking yet 
guides him toward worth-while conclusions. It 
seeks to raise questions rather than to answer 
them, yet each chapter gives one clear ideas 
on some outstanding principle of school or com- 
munity work. It is an ingenious, stimulating, 
clever piece of work, a real contribution to 
pedagogical literature. 


PRINTING GETS THINGS DONE, The Hammer- 
mill Paper Co., Erie. 29 pp. and 31 forms. 
This very readable little book deals with ef- 
fective ways of handling executive routine and 
gives standardized forms for saving the time of 
all concerned in getting facts, in getting action 
and in follow up. It may be had for the ask- 
ing. 


PRACTICAL PHysiIcs, by Henry S. Carhart, for- 
merly Professor of Physics, University of 
Michigan and Horatio N. Chute, Ann Ar- 
bor High School, Michigan. 484 pp. Allyn 
and Bacon. $1.60. 

This book will add a host of friends to the 
long list of users of earlier Carhart and Chute 
texts in Physics. It makes an ex-teacher of 
the subject long to return to the class room for 
he sees how the teaching difficulties are over- 
come by this text. The material is presented 
inductively in clear, simple language so skill- 
fully illustrated and so aptly applied that the 
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whole work is within the range of the average 
pupil’s ability. The motor car, the tank, the 
“bomber,” the aerial tramway, the air plane, 
the crane, the Zeppelin, the submarine, the par- 
abolic mirror, the moving picture film, the cor- 
liss engine, the X-ray picture and wireless 
telegraphy are among the illustrations of the 
universality of physics and serve to clarify the 
pupil’s ideas of the basic physical principles. 


ELEMENTARY PRINCIPLES OF CHEMISTRY, by 
Brownlee and others of New York City 
$180 Schools. Allyn and Bacon. 588 pp. 

The text is a clear simple statement of the 

principles of elementary chemistry with exten- 
sions to applications forced by the World War. 
The authors adhere to recognized principles of 
high school text book writing in chemistry but 
bring the text up to date by a chapter on col- 
loids and a treatment of atomic numbers and 
their significance. The illustrations provide 
a movie-looking generation a quick means of 
comprehension. Two excellent features are 
chapter summaries stating concisely the gen- 
eralizations, and simple questions at the ends 
of chapters for self-testing and original 
thought. 


THE READING PROCESS, by William A. Smith, 
University of California, Southern 
Branch. Macmillan. 267 pp. $1.40. 

Beginning with the origin and nature of 

language, the author traces the evolution of 
graphic language from the picture writing 
stage to the present perfected forms of print- 
ing. After a chapter on English spelling— 
present status and pending simplification, he 
discusses the principal methods of teaching 
reading and then analyzes the reading pro- 
cess by a study of investigations of eye move- 
ments and interpretative processes. He gives 
the gist of many scientific investigations of 
reading ability and its measurement, makes a 
comparison of oral and silent reading and dis- 
cusses the content of readers from the New 
England Primer to our present silent readers. 
Throughout, the text deals with the principles 
which underlie method, rather than with 
method but gives the intelligent teacher a basis 
of information which enables him to develop 
and use methods intelligently. The text is de- 
signed for use in normal schools and schools 
of education with prospective teachers and su- 
pervisors of reading. 


THE SCIENCE OF COMMON THINGS, by Samuel 
F. Tower and Joseph R. Lunt of English 
High School, Boston. D. C. Heath & Co. 

- The text deals solely with the immediate en- 

vironment of the pupil—with things that hap- 

pen everyday in his experience. It contains 

150 class problems and 100 home problems. 

Each chapter ends with a concise, non-technical 

summary. Thus the experimental part pre- 

ceding the informational stimulates interest 
and self-activity. With detailed directions in 
the use of materials and apparatus, most of 
the problems and experiments can be _ per- 
formed in the ordinary classroom. Thought- 
provoking questions in natural sequence de- 
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velop the project so naturally that the pupil 
thinks and reasons for himself and easily 
senses cause and effect. 


ENGLISH IN SERVICE, Complete, by W. Wilbur 
Hatfield, Chicago Normal College and A. 
Laura McGregor, Washington Junior High 
School, Rochester, N. Y. (For grades 7, 8 
and 9, soon to be published in three vol- 
umes.) Doubleday, Page and Company, 

This text includes the essential principles of 

rhetoric, grammar and mechanics and reveals 
the need of each principle before asking pupils 
to learn it. Each chapter considers actual 
communication, spoken and written, the pupils 
to estimate their own success or failure and 
the causes of such; the study of form, with 
necessary drill; additional composition work; 
a second problem of form and another practice 
in communication. This method of socialized 
work inculcates initiative, originality and self- 
control in that pupils form purposes rather 
than obey directions, work them out and co- 
operate with classmates. The assignments 
cover real attempts to entertain, inform or per- 
suade, the teacher giving only a moderate 
amount of systematic coaching. 


LA FRANCE ETERNELLE, by Albert A. Meras, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 
Illustrated. American Book Company. 

Better mutual understanding between na- 
tions should be one of the great objectives of 
the “modern” language teacher. This under- 
standing will tend to inculcate that loyalty to 
the human race which, more than the decrees 
of peace conferences, will some day prevent 
the clash of nations, caused for too many cen- 
turies by selfish, individualistic patriotism. In 
this text the author has included letters, stor- 
ies, poems, newspaper articles, editorials, com- 
muniques and orders of the day, that reflect 
the soul of France. It depicts her undying 
spirit as exemplified in the letters of the little 
ones, in the courage of the women, the endur- 
ance of the soldier and the loyalty of her lead- 
ers. It is especially worth while for character 
study, historical research and literary appre- 
ciation. 


FRENCH COMPOSITION AND GRAMMAR REVIEW, 
‘by Joseph S. Galland, Syracuse University. 
Allyn and Bacon. $1.40. 

For second year classes. The text is divided 
into three parts: Lecture Francaise, English 
exercises and grammar review. The Lecture 
Francaise contains 386 short sketches on 
French thought and life, descriptive and con- 
versational, in the informal language of the 
France of today. The English exercises based 
upon the Lecture Francaise form a connected 
discourse. Simple and clear, they aid and en- 
courage the student. The general vocabulary 
of the book is that of everyday French. 


GENERAL SCIENCE, by Edgar A. Bedford, De 
Witt Clinton High School, New York City. 
Allyn and Bacon. $1.40. 

For junior high schools. Organized along 
the project-problem plan, the text leads stu- 
dents to form hypotheses from their observa- 
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tions and to check and modify them by further 
observations. It encourages inquiry, indepen- 
dent judgment, open-mindedness and a reliance 
upon facts. The topics chosen are mainly those 
that throw light upon phenomena of large eco- 
nomic importance and deal with forces affect- 
ing everyday interests and activities. 


A Boy’s Lire oF Booker T. WASHINGTON, by 
W. C. Jackson, North Carolina College for 
Women, Greensboro. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, $1.25. 

An authoritative biography of the man 
Booker Washington, who, though born a slave, 
became the foremost educator of his race. His 
life is of such singular and vital importance 
in the history of his own race and in the his-~ 
tory of our own country that it ought to be fa- 
miliar to all the youth of the land, and to the 
negro youth especially, since it is the greatest 
inspiration to the latter to be found in the 
annals of American history. 


CHANTS DE FRANCE, by R. P. Jameson and A. 
E. Heacox of Oberlin College, Ohio. 148 
pages. Cloth. D. C. Heath & Co. 

With piano accompaniment, historical and 
explanatory notes and vocabulary. A large 
selection of popular and artistic melodies, em- 
bodying not only the grace and reserve typical 
of old France and of Canada, but also the 
dash, charm and attractiveness of the France 
of today. The songs will prove useful in 
Cercles Francais and in glee clubs and for 
reading and memory work in the third or 
fourth year high school or second year college 
classes. 


THE ENCYCLOPEDIA AMERICANA, a Library of 
Universal Knowledge, in 30 volumes. Pub- 
lished by The Encyclopedia Americana 
Corporation, 27 William St., N. Y. George 
Edwin Rines, Editor-in-chief, with thou- 
sands of contributors representing the 
highest scholarship in the United States 
and other countries. 

In this new edition, written since the World 
War, the publishers have retained the best fea- 
tures of earlier editions and have enlarged 
and improved upon them wherever necessary 
to meet present conditions. New departments 
and thousands of new articles have been added, 
and the whole work has been revised and reset 
and is printed from new plates. The maps 
have been prepared especially for this En- 
cyclopedia by the Rand McNally Company of 
Chicago, and are late and accurate. The new 
Americana will be recognized as the greatest 
repository of practical universal knowledge in 
one set of books that has ever appeared in the 
English language. 

It is an endeavor to present in an intelli- 
gent and informing way, the history and na- 
ture of civilization, institutions, systems, ac- 
tivities and achievements of mankind with suf- 
ficient fullness to furnish the general reader a 
fair and adequate understanding of man and 
his social life. It knows no north or south— 
no national boundaries; it has no political, 
governmental, religious or social proclivities or 
antipathies; it is neither pro nor anti; it is 
neither a maker nor an ultimate interpreter 
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of history; it does not preach sermons, or in- 
culcate morals, or prophesy future events; it 
neither eulogizes good men nor abuses the bad; 
but seeks to maintain in all things the spirit of 
fairness, and aims to avoid pedantry and intel- 
lectual cocksuredness. 

Every library and every individual that can 
afford it should secure the Americana. 


WE AND OuR GOVERNMENT, by Jeremiah Whip- 
ple Jenks and Rufus Daniel Smith, New 
York University, With 14 full page draw- 
ings by Hanson Booth and over 500 half 
tone and line illustrations. The American 
Viewpoint Society, Boni & Liveright, Inc., 
New York. 

The Editorial Advisory Board of The Ameri- 
can Viewpoint Society consists of 38 of the 
leading educators throughout the country. Our 
own State is represented by Edwin C. Broome, 
Supt. of Schools, Philadelphia, Wm. M. David- 
son, Supt. of Schools, Pittsburgh, Thomas E. 
Finegan, State Supt. of Public Instruction, 
Harrisburg, and Orton Lowe, Director of Eng- 
lish, State Department of Public Instruction. 
The subjects (not the titles) chosen by this 
Board for the series of Citizenship Books are 
the following: Political: We and Our Govern- 
ment, History of the United States, We and 
Our Neighbors; Natural Resources: Our 
Treasures of Land and Sea, The Mighty Com- 
merce of the Nation; Population: Who and 
What Are We? Business and Relations: We 
and Our Work; Social Relations: Public and 
Personal Health, The American—Author, 
Artist, Builder, To Learn—Where and How. 
The work is being done in co-operation with 
the policies and plans of the U. S. Department 
of Labor in its citizenship training. 

The purpose of this first volume, We and 
Our Government, is to state and discuss simply 
and concisely the fundamental principles un- 
derlying the organization and activities of our 
government. The main emphasis is on the 
ideas vital to an understanding of its actual 
workings, rather than encyclopedic statements 
of detailed activities. Almost half the text 
consists of illustrations which with their cap- 
tions make a simplified and concise text. It 
thus gives three connected narratives: pic- 
tures, captions, text. This original plan makes 
the book exceptionally easy, interesting and 
helpful to all readers. 


Wortp History, by Hutton Webster, Univer- 
sity of Nebraska. 759 pp. D. C. Heath 


& Co. 

A world history from prehistoric times to the 
Disarmament Conference of February, 1922. 
A survey of human progress rather than a 
chronological outline of events. Intended for 
high school students who take only one year 
of history. About two-thirds of the book deals 
with the last three centuries as the immedi- 
ate historical background of today and there- 
fore most interesting and profitable to the 
student. The text presents the contributions 
by peoples widely separated in space and time 
to what is steadily becoming the civilization 
of mankind. In this connection, the author 
dwells upon the uniformity of modern civiliza- 


tion, even to predicting international language. 
The Studies at the end of each chapter for 
daily recitations or for reviews will provoke 
thought and discussion and a desire to dip 
further into the subjects. Students should 
frequently consult the Table of Events and 
Dates, as well as the Index and Pronouncing 
Vocabulary. A large number of maps and il- 
lustrations increase the value of the book. So 
clearly and interestingly is the book written, 
that students would do well to read the text 
or at least each chapter as a whole before 
studying it by topics. 


HIGH SCHOOLS AND SEX EDUCATION, Prepared 
under the direction of the Surgeon Gen- 
eral, United States Public Health Ser- 
vice in collaboration with the United 
States Bureau of Education. 98 pp. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 

The book describes work actually being done 
by high school teachers in character educa- 
tion and gives conclusions reached at forty or 
more conferences on sex education that have 
been held the last three years. 


THE CENTURY VOCABULARY BUILDER, by Gar- 
land Greever and Joseph M. Bachelor. The 
Century Co. $1.25. 

For colleges, universities and schools of pub- 
lic speaking, and also for the average indi- 
vidual and the language specialist who wish 
to gain a mastery of words. The text treats 
words in combination, dealing with common 
pitfalls; definitions, derivations, relations and 
use of individual words; groups and families, 
those often confused; synonyms, specific terms 
and alphabetical lists. It is a book to dwell 
with, to toil with, one that richly rewards dili- 
gent effort. 


THE PRACTICE OF CITIZENSHIP in Home, School, 
Business and Community, by Roscoe Lewis 
Ashley, Pasadena, Cal. The Macmillan 
Company. $1.48. 

To prepare for citizenship students must 
learn about society, how it is organized and 
why, and what each group of which they are 
members is doing. The author aims to help 
young folks understand their places in society 
and to co-operate for mutual gain and for 
civic betterment. He treats the subject of 
citizenship under the following heads: foun- 
dations: needs and relationships; home life and 
problems; schools: playgrounds, classroom 
work, group methods, literary and athletic or- 
ganizations, curriculum; business fields: se- 
lection of a vocation, preparation, society and 
business, the worker and society; government: 
civil, social and political liberty, protection, 
social activities, finances, organization; and 
lastly, the citizen, America and the world. 


GROVER CLEVELAND, a Study in Political Cour- 
age, by Roland Hugins. The Anchor-Lee 
Publishing Company, Washington, D. C. 

The initial volume in “Admirable Ameri- 
cans,” a series of brief biographies of leaders 
during the last generation. They are “in- 
tended to be just and impartial estimates, giv- 
ing both the lights and the shadows.” In the 
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tentative and partial list are the names of 
Theodore Roosevelt, John Hay, Andrew D. 
White, John Fiske, “O. Henry” and “Mark 
Twain.” In this volume the author briefly 
sums up the life, character and achievements 
of Cleveland, who, as Governor of New York 
and twice President of the United States, was 
_ a leading figure in American politics and life. 
He enumerates the qualities which won the 
people, as follows: moral courage and inde- 
pendence of spirit, painstaking industry, cau- 
tion and thoroughness in the exploration of 
public questions, firmness in action after his 
mind was made up and personal honesty 
raised almost to the pitch of a passion. Nearly 
half the book consists of reprints of public 
utterances on various questions illustrating 
Cleveland at his best. Truly a book most help- 
ful in teaching civic ideals. 


A History oF COMMERCE, by Clive Day, Yale 
ngewe § 676 pp. Longmans, Green & 
Co. 50. 


This book traces the development of com- 
merce from the Oriental Pericd down to the 
problems and policies of the nations of today. 
It treats the Egyptian, Assyrian and Phoeni- 
cian trade, then the Grecian and the Roman 
to medieval times, the establishment of the 
gilds, the land trade with its toll systems, the 
rise of sea commerce, the Levant and the Cru- 
sades. Then follow chapters on Southern 
Europe, Northern Europe, the rise of a na- 
tional commercial policy, exploration and dis- 
covery, credit and crises, with the development 
of banking, trade in England, France, the Ger- 
man States, Italy and minor states. Under 
recent commerce comes the dependence of in- 
dustry on coal, machinery, transportation and 
organization. Pre-war commerce deals with 
the policies and development of England, Ger- 
many’s rapid growth, France and the United 
States. The concluding chapters throw light 
upon commerce and the World War: the United 
Kingdom, France and Reparations, Central and 
Eastern Europe and the United States, these 
latter chapters taking account of matters in 
public finance, currency and foreign exchange. 





What we want on controversial subjects is 
light not heat.—Roy W. Hatch. 
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Unsurpassed for School Use 


GOODE SERIES 
Political and Physical 


By J. Paul Goode, professor of geogra- 
phy in the University of Chicago, brings 
to teacher and pupil alike an unsur- 
passed view. For content, scholarship, 
cartography, these maps take the front 
rank. Important features are: 








New boundaries and mandatory areas. 

Classification of cities according to the lat- 
est censuses. 

A complete and accurate delineation of 
railways. 

A comprehensive exposition of recent dis- 
coveries. 


Nine maps, 66x46 or 46x66 inches 


Rand MCNally & Company 


536 S. Clark Street 
42 E. 22nd Street 


Chicago 
New York City 














Great 
Price Reductions 


“PRANG CATALOG” 
T-)-y.V (eo | 


|CATALOeUE 
} a at oat 
+ 


© | 


HE DRANG COMPANY | 


| 
1] 

i| 
\| 
if 
|| © 
|r 
| 


Drawing, Art and 
Handwork Supplies 
You Need It—Send for It! 

And Save Money! 


THE PRANG COMPANY 


1922 Calumet Avenue, CHICAGO 
118 East 25th Street, NEW YORK CITY 
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BRADLEY ART SUPPLIES 


Art now being a required subject in all ele- 
mentary public and private schools in Pennsyl- 
vania we are prepared to furnish anything in 
this line 


We here mention a few of our specials: 


Bradley Drawing Papers 
Bull’s Eye Construction Paper 
Economo Crayons 

Bradley Water Colors 

Bradley Adhezo Paste 

Bradley Art Enamel 
Moldolith Scissors, Etc., Etc. 


INSIST ON GETTING BRADLEY 
QUALITY MATERIALS 





Send for our latest catalogue of Kindergarten 
Art Supplies and Books for Teachers 





Don’t forget the Bradley Primary Helps 
and Devices for Teachers 





Send us your list of Art Requirements for Quotation 





MILTON BRADLEY CO. 


L. L. NARAMORE, Manager 
17th and Arch Streets PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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M. Hanson-Bennett 
MAGAZINE BARGAINS 


All Prices are in effect until Nov. 10th, 1922, only 
* American | 


Magazine [J One Full 
*Woman’s | # dl Year 
Home . § 


erpenion |Eamewma| $4.95 
Priscilla —_[ 
* To One Address 


Pennsylvania School Journal... $2. 00 Both Pennsylvania School Journal... $2. 00 7 Both 
pennevivan Dress $4.40 | Modern Priscilla $3.60 


All subscriptions are for ONE FULL YEAR, and may be sent to one or to separate addresses 
except coe noted. Subscriptions may be either N or RENEWALS 





(Personal Checks 
Accepted) 








Leading educators warmly should have THE 


approve the stories and ar- THE AMERICAN tated ae pare bd 
icles in THE AMERICAN your school equipment. Teach- 
tic ‘ ers all over America find ita 
BOY. Professor Brande Mat- valuable aid in their work. 
thews of Columbia University, Include it in your school club, 
after critically reading the fic- and for those other boys in 

5 — you have a friendly in- 


tion in twelve numbers wrote 
on Tie ° terest. You will find THE 
Aetion agi dogg - om “The Biggest, Brightest, Best Magazine AMERICAN BOY a positive 
s - ry nfluence for good among the 
to inculcate independence and for Boys in All the World boys of your community 
self reliance.’’ $2.00 per year, Class No. 40 


Rule for Finding the Club Price for Any Number of Periodicals Ladies Home Journal 


Add together the Class Numbers for two or more periodicals eg multiply the Saturday Evening Post 
total by five. The result will be the corrcct price in dollars and cents Country Gentleman 


Class No. Pub. Price | Class No. Pub. Price 
120—Adventure (Tri-Monthly) \< B Clure’s Magazine $3.00 All Three $4.50 
3.00 en g 


55—Advertising and Selling 
40—American Boy .... 3 
25—American Cookery .. 
50—American Magazine . 
55—Asia 

80—Atlantic Monthly . 
35—Baseball Magazine 
50—Beautiful Womanhood 


)— Beauty 




















odern Priscilla 

otion Picture Magaz 2.50 

(For Lovers « of ‘SMusic) 3.00 The Youth’s Companion 

$b] | Get tate 1082, GaP gS score 

: r ee Cc s e issues 

National, Sportsman oo] | of 1923, andthe 1923 Cal- 
B Norm. Instructor-Primary Plans 2.00 endar, 

5—Boys 


)—Ce' ene ‘ pathfinder, 1:00 Al ter $2. 50 


Child a People’s Home Journal 
reetMutton wists. £98 | SS-PmuaNY oman #3 

eee = z af sical, Cultur: . Our Large, 44-Page Catalogue 
Be —. ee oe ce, ‘301 contains about 3,000 publications 
5—Country Life > 5.00 — s thiy2!111 2'50] and club offers at lowest prices. 
—Current History ee 3 Educati 5 ae Write for it now and see how much 
}—Current Opinion . 4 di "Broadcast iS ee you can save. 
oy 3 Pa "al fa] O0 Ts FREE -wa 
80—Education 
0—Educational Digest . 
0—Educational Review 3 
5—Etude (For all Music Lovers) 
Everybody’s Magazine 2 
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YOU MAY ADD TO YOUR LIST: 
fic Americ: “00 | Children’s Costume Royal.. ig 00 

joribner's Magazine .. 4.00 | Cosmopolitan .00 

‘ x Country Gentleman 

por ting Life... 1.00] Good Housekeeping 


t Magazine . 2.50 
D—System (The Mag. of Business) 8.00 Harper’s Bazar ........ desta 


marden, Hearst’s Magazine A 
jarper . ~ 9 
wrist ; &.. - ‘ ne Today's wisusewite = ee. tn House and Garden...... APR E 3.00 
Illustrated “World }—Travel Magazine x Ladies’ Home Journal......... 
—True Sto Magazine. mS Le Costume Royal 
John Martin’s Book ee oman Citizen a Needlecraft 
‘i ey they gt " ame Companion. . -50 | Popular Mechanics 
me . orld ict 5 
Kndergarten and First Grade... 2. orld’s Work 4.00 Saturday Evening Post 


Kindergarten Primary Magazine 7s )—Youth’s Companion (Inc. ™ |Nanity Fair ..........--.0++5 3 
ttle Folks 28 copies from Oct. Ist and 1923 Vogue ..... bas 
Calendar Free) 2.50 Youth's Companion 
All publishers, The Commercial Agencies, i ipti ici 
REFERENCES 4 Continental and Commercial National Bank, Agents Wanted to obtain subscriptions in your vicin- 


ago; First and City National Bank, ity. Write with your first order for full particulars. 
Lexington, Ky. 


Adie to” J. M. Hanson-Bennett Magazine Agency 8520's Bide. 
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DON’T FORGET TO ASK FOR OUR LARGE CATALOG. IT’S FREE 
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A GENERAL SCIENCE LIBRARY IS 
ESSENTIAL 


“We have yet to meet the successful teacher 
of general science who does not make very 
extensive use of reference books. It is not at 
all uncommon to find teachers who use no 
textbook as such. Our subject deals with the 
environment of the child. And this environ- 
ment in its broad aspect becomes modern life, 
with its countless applications of science prin- 
ciples and science methods. This environment, 
too, opens up a vast amount of literature, 
which becomes greater and greater each day. 
As the modern press rolls on, science claims an 
ever-growing portion of the material in point. 
To fulfil one of the great aims of our subject 
we must make use of this literature, if only to 
help our boys and girls to a more intelligent 
appreciation of modern life. But more in- 
teresting still, this very literature becomes the 
teacher’s most valuable aid if he can call upon 
it; if he has it available; if he uses it proper- 
ly.”—Monthly Guide for Science Teachers. 





WORDS 


How important are our words! They ex- 
press our feelings, whether good or bad. More 
than anything else they portray our character. 
Listen to a man’s conversation and you can 
soon form an accurate estimate of his char- 
acter. Words can be uplifting or degrading. 
They can praise or curse. They can unite or 
separate friends. How careful we ought to 
be in the proper selection of our words. Once 
uttered they can never be recalled. Why not 
try to send them out so that they will uplift 
rather than degrade; praise rather than curse? 
We are told that “Grievous words stir up an- 
ger” but “A soft answer turneth away strife.” 
Why not practice the soft method of speaking, 
because we are more likely to get a hearing. 
The world doesn’t like to listen to grievous 
words. Then, too, we are told that “Pleasant 
words are as an honeycomb, sweet to the soul, 
and health to the bones.” 





I am the recorder of the ages. 

I speak every language under the sun and 
enter every corner of the earth. 

I bring information, inspiration and recreation 
to all mankind. 

I am the enemy of ignorance and slavery, the 
ally of enlightenment and liberty. 

I am always ready to commune with man, to 
quicken his being, to spur him on, to show 
him the way. 

I treat all persons alike, regardless of race, 
color, creed or condition. 

I have power to stretch man’s vision, to deep- 
en his feeling, to better his business and 
to enrich his life. 

I am a true friend, a wise counsellor and a 
faithful guide. 

I am silent as gravitation, pliant and power- 
ful as the electric current and enduring 
as the everlasting hills. 

I am the Book. 

—Rochester Public Library 
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BOB MOORE, ILLINOIS, ANSWERS 
WALT MASON 


Oh no, dear Walt, you make mistake! Your 
rhyme is out of date. It may be true in Kan- 
sas bleak, but not in this old state. Of course 
we lost some schoolmarms here, before they 
learned to scrap, and take their part in other 
ways like any other chap. But now they fix 
the tax rates here, they name and set their 
price; and, as a force in public life, they surely 
cut some ice. It used to be they meekly sat 
and took what they could get; they wore poor 
clothes and lived on prunes, were always deep 
in debt. But now they say just what they 
think, and vote for Gov’nor too. The politi- 
cians soon woke up and asked them what to do. 
The schoolmarms said: “We want enough to 
eat and dress and learn; ’tis only fair to pay 
us now what we can fairly earn. And if you 
don’t why then we’ll go and speak in every 
town; the voters then will turn you out and 
lick your party brown. Since then the teachers’ 
lot has changed; they now wear picture hats, 
their clothes are good, their silken hose con- 
nect with fancy spats. They eat roast beef 
and dumplings brown, and live like other folks; 
they even play and sing and dance and laugh 
at decent jokes. Of course they can not stand 
a cut in wage, or loss of time. They thank 
you for your good intent and for your merry 
rhyme; but they have read Longfellow’s tale 
of Alden and the maid; they’ll speak their 
mind and win their own, and not depend on 
aid.—The American School. 





THE DOOR OF OPPORTUNITY 


Life suggests the following remedies for 
overcrowded colleges: 


1. The Quota Plan. “Each college would 
divide prospective students into classes and 
would accept only a fixed percentage of each 
class. As for instance, 11 per cent of Smiths 
(including Smyths and Smythes), 58 per cent 
of halfbacks, 3 per cent of second tenors, 19 
, oe of sons of graduates prior to the class 
0 ; 


2. The City Club Plan. “To be eligible for 
admission a prospective student would have to 
be proposed by an alumnus in good standing 
and seconded by at least two others. A Com- 
mittee on Admissions to consist of the dean, 
the head coach of each of the major. sports, 
and the oldest living graduate, would act on all 
applications. If the college is coeducational, 
the committee would have to include Mr. Flor- 
enz Ziegfeld.” 


3. The Edison Questionnaire Plan. “All ex- 
isting entrance examinations would be scrap- 
ped, and Mr. Thomas A. Edison retained, with 
the title of Honorary Provost, to prepare new 
lists of questions. Any applicant giving fifty 
per cent or more of correct answers to these 
questions would be forever barred from reg- 
istering as a student.” 
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¥ GY 775 
AMERICAN CRAYON 
~ COMPANY - 


ESTABLISHED 1835 
SANDUSKY-OHIO NEW YORK 


v 


The worlds largest 
makers of Crayons 
Wiaier Color Painis 
& Allied Producis 
Vv 
Upon receipt of request 
we will send you book- 
let descriptive of any 
material in which you 
may he interested 





The Educators 


Beneficial 
Association 


WOOLWORTH BUILDING 
LANCASTER, PA. 


A Mutual Sickness and Accident 
Association for Teachers only. 

Conducted by School Men of High 
Repute. Endorsed by leading Edu- 
cators everywhere. 


Benefits Paid, Over $180,000.00 Poor | 
Assets, Over $50,000.00 








Schermerhorn Teachers’ Agency 


Established 1855 
366 Fifth Ave., New York City, Between 34th and 35th Sts. 
Be Fair to Yourself. Write Today. CHAS. W. MULFORD, Prop. 


: . A superior agency for superior people. We register 
No Obligations only reliable candidates. Services free to school officials. 


Dues $12.00 per Year, Payable Quarterly 




















FR "4 in teaching the Mechanics and “Pedagogy of Palmer Method Penmanship is still 
OUR EE SERVICE offered to all teachers whose pupils are provided with individual copies of our 
manual. OTHER TEACHERS may enrol for the complete correspondence course upon payment of the smali 
fee of ten dollars. 


OUR THIRTY VISITING INSTRUCTORS cover the entire United States, and their services are still 


free to all schools having Palmer Penmanship adoptions. 


THE PALMER METHOD PLANWhen followed exactly, leads to enduring handwriting, which becomes a 


big asset in school, business and social life. 

/ ME is written at commercial speed and is as plain as print. Thus, it 
PALMER THOD PENMANSHIP conserves the time of the writer and the time of ‘the reader. Palmer 
Method Penmanship compels healthful posture while writing, thus conserving health and vision. 

}: TH PELLERS 211 in Palmer Method Penmanship are attracting more and more the 
PALMER ME OD SPE RS attention of modern educators. Follow immediately the Palmer Method 
Penmanship lesson with the Palmer Method spelling lesson, and the results in both subjects will be highly 
gratifying> 


PALMER METHOD STANDARDIZED PENMANSHIP SUPPLIES pes selling in very greatly in- 


reased quantities, because they 


THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 


30 Irving Place, New York City. 2128 Calumet Avenue, Chicago. Pittock Building, Portland, Ore. 























offer the greatest value. 





H The Pathfinder is the great illustrated current events paper published at the 
Pathfinder Nation’s Capital for teachers everywhere. It is the Ford of the school world. 
National Tells story of world’s news in interesting, understandable way. You will like the 

_ Pathfinder. There is no other paper like it for the teacher that wants to keep well 
Weekly informed or for use in class work. Famous Pathfinder Question Box answers your 
questions and is a mine of information. Regular price of Pathfinder is $1 a year, but 
15 Cents you can have on trial 13 weeks for only 15 cents. Ask for special current events 
circular and rate for school club subscriptions. Address: 
THE PATHFINDER, Langdon Sta., Washington, D. C. 








SQUIBB’S “LOOSE LEAF”’ Daily and Monthly Scholarship Record 


It is self-explanatory and makes a permanent record for future reference without extra work on the 
part of the teacher or supervising principal. 

Also a “LOOSE LEAF” Examination and Promotion Record. 

Try Squibb’s “IDEAL” report card, arranged for the semester or term with promotion record. Can 
be marked by letter or percentage. Each card inclosed in a pocket envelope. 

Try Squibb’s Teacher’s Plan Book, containing 200 suggested Bible Readings and 200: pages. 

Try Squibb’s Practical Class Register, pocket edition, forty names, forty weeks and six classes. 


For further information, address, F. W. SQUIBB, 2322 Jenny Lind Street, McKeesport, Pa. 
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The COMPLETE Line of 
School Equipment 


R. & M. Special Line School Sup- 
plies 


A. H. Andrews’ School Furniture 


Wiese Laboratory Furniture, Do- 
mestic Science, and Manual 
Training Equipment 


Smith System Heaters, Chemical 
Toilets and Drinking Fountains 


Wayne School Cars and School 
Wagons 


And Other Equipment for the Schools 


FOR INFORMATION WRITE TO 


ROBERTS & MECK 


HARRISBURG, PA. 


NOWATER 


‘‘Gluey’’ stays creamy 
until the last drop is used 


Tests have proven that Gluey exposed to 
the air for twelve months remained creamy 
and in condition to use without having to 
add wicer. 

Such economy and the inimitable quality 
of Gluey are the basic reasons for its uni- 
versal preference in Schools, Colleges, Li- 
braries and Offices. 


Specify ‘‘Gluey”’ 
Send 10 cents for full size Handy Tube for Trial 


THE COMMERCIAL PASTE CO. 
Columbus, (Dept. 110) Ohio 


STICKS LIKE A BROTHER 














LET ME PREPARE YOUR NEXT 
LESSON IN CURRENT EVENTS 


I'll give you an organized lesson 
I'll select sky-line topics 

I’ll provide questions 

I'll interest your pupils 

I’ll save your time 

I’ll make review easy 


My name is 


LOOSELEAF CURRENT TOPICS 


“It is the best going.’’ Frank A. Rexford, 
director of civics, New York City. “It sys- 
tematizes the study of current events.’’ Prin. 
F. G. Stevenson, Dubuque, Iowa. ‘Best of all, 
they can be filed and reviewed.’’ Edith L. 
Hoyle, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

“It makes current events the most interesting 
period of all;” “It has taught us to read news- 
papers;” “It furnishes questions and answers 
in geography, history, and civics,’’ write pupil 
users. 


Just use the blank below for next week’s current events lesson 


ee ee ee ee Le 
Looseleaf Current Topics, 

Dept. P, 1125 Amsterdam Ave., N. Y. C. 

Prepare my next lesson in current events for me 
free of charge. 








NEW and RECENT PUBLICATIONS of 
NEWSON & COMPANY 


73 Fifth Avenue, New York 
623 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


READING: 
Aldine Readers Primer and Books One to 
Eight, Learning to Read—A Manual for 
Teachers—Charts and Cards. 

SPELLING: 
Aldine Speller in a Four-Book Edition and a 
Two-Book Edition covering the work in 
Grades One to Eight, inclusive; Learning to 
Spell—A Manual for Teachers. 


LANGUAGE, GRAMMAR, COMPOSITION: 
Aldine First, Second, and Third Language 
Books for Grades Three to Eight and Junior 
High Schools, Teachers’ Manuals; Buehler's 
A Modern English Grammar and Composi- 
tion, Revised, a systematic and complete 
course in the subject. 

HIGH SCHOOL ENGLISH: 

Webster's Effective English Expression; 
English for Business; English for Business, 
Abridged. With Teachers’ Manuals. : 

ALGEBRA: 

Elementary Algebra Qutline by Harry B. 
Marsh, The Technical High School, Spring- 
field, Massachusetts. 

GROUP INTELLIGENCE TESTS: 
The Myers Mental Measure and Measuring 
Minds—An Examiner’s Manual; Form 2 of 
The Myers Mental Measure; A Pantomime 
Test. 

LESSONS IN ELEMENTARY ENGLISH and 

CITIZENSHIP FOR ADULTS: 

The Language of America, Books One and 
Two, and a Teachers’ Manual. 
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= | Laboratory Furniture |= 





Announcing 
Many of the Country’s A New Edition of 


| Finest Schools The Watson and White Modern 


you will find equipped with Wiese Arithmetics 


Laboratory Furniture, because it is 
built to give enduringsatisfaction. ith th 
The new Bay City (Michigan) _ “f 
High School, which cost close to a MONROE STANDARDIZED TESTS 
million dollars, chose Wiese furni- 
ture exclusively for their labo- A strikingly useful new edition of these 
ratories. practical books, in accord with the modern 
Consult us when you need lab- tendency to provide tests for the teacher’s 
oratory furniture. - use in determining the progress and ability 
of her pupils. . 








Ask for our new Catalogue, No. 32. 
Keep it in your files. 
——— ree The Monroe StandardizedTests 
i a add value to a series already distinguished 
Address inquiries to by its modern character and its practical 
Factory: MANITOWOC, WIS. application of fundamental principles. 


Wiese | _——— 
Laboratory Furniture Co. D. C. HEATH & COMPANY 


ENGINEERS AND BUILDERS 
239 W. 39th St. - - NEW YORK CITY 



































FREE iene Great Opportunities 
WRITERS for Advancement 


Copyright Booklet “HOW TO WRITE FOR PAY.” A reliable Teachers’ Agency isthe 


No obligation whatever. Address eee: 
PRESS REPORTING SYNDICATE most modern, surest and business 
1133 Times Bidg. St. Louis, Mo. like way for the progressive teach- 


er to secure the advancement he 


TEACHERS FOR SCHOOLS | erste deserves. 
SCHOOLS FOR TEACHERS a eae 

NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY, Inc oe ae 

326-7-8 Perry Bldg., Phila., Pa. i aflieth goedlys hey: Ftc 


RANCHES MIL Ye LANE, M oe Bldg. CENTRAL TE ACHERS’ AGENCY 


Indiana a a, 1401 Nat. City Post Bldg. JOHN S. ARNOLD, Manager 


RUBY ROBINSON CORNELL, Mg¢r. 
Syracuse, N. Y., 301-2 Post preted Bldg. 202 WALNUT ST., HARRISBURG, PA. 
EORGE M. HAIGHT 
Mestinessanon, Mass., 34 aeaeeeie’ Bldg. 
RUBY M. TUTHILL, Mgr. 
No charge to teachers till elected—Service free to 
schools—many TEACHERS WANTED for choice positions 


TEACHERS—BIRD PICTURES FOR 
Oa wis “as YOUR SCHOOL AT NO COST TO YOU 


: Pictures absolutely true to life and nature. Size 7x9 in. 
in Penna., N. J., Del., Md., and N. Y. Free enrollment. Will make your school room charmingly beautiful. Ex- 
—_—_—_—— cellent for Nature Study, Drawing, Etc. For sample pic- 


Modern Teachers Bureau ture and further information, address 
1002 Market St. Philadelphia J. B. MYERS - Woodbury, Pa. 
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LOOKING TO OUR FOUNDATIONS 


Is the significant title of a virile and opportune book by 
JAMES F. McCULLOUGH 


In which the author discusses frankly and fearlessly some of the fundamental and 
timely economic questions involved in the conduct and management of our public 
schools. Among these subjects are: 


“The Menacing Tendency to Centralize the Domination and Control of the Public 
Schools in Bureaucratic State Departments.” Noteworthy examples cited. 

“The Wasteful Dissipation of Public School Funds to Other Than Educational Pur- 
poses by Politically Dominated State and City Systems.” 

“The Salary Question. The Unjustifiable and Unconscionable Disparity Between the 
Salaries paid in City School Systems to the Few in General Control, and the 
Scale of Wages Paid to the Many Employed in Instruction.” Examples cited for 
illustration. : - 

“A Scientific Basis for the Equitable Adjustment of Relative Salaries from Ele- 
mentary Teacher up to and Including the Superintendent, Submitted for the 
Guidance of Boards of Education in Fixing Salaries.” 

“The School Book Question. An Effective Remedy Proposed for Correcting the Many 
Abuses in the Exploitation, Adoption, and Distribution of Schoolbooks.” 


This Book is of Special Interest to all School People of Pennsylvania! 
Cloth 8vo. 384 pp. Sent postpaid on receipt of $3.00 
Mail your order direct to the publishers 


THE ECONOMIC PRESS, Geneva, Illinois 














“‘Keeping well more vital than getting well’’ 





- as ’ : The Big Value 
Lippincott’s Health Series - Song Book 


Wili show the Children How 


BROADHURST—AIll through the Day the 
Mother Goose Way 15 
For Second Grades 


Presents in a unique manner adapted to young Ghe Golden Book 


children the most important principles of healthful 


living. Beautifully illustrated and artistically —_ ome 
decorated. ARON ne SONGS 


For Third and Fourth Grades 

Considered the best method for teaching children 

the most important truths of hygienic living and 

sanitation. Used extensively with excellent results 

as basic text in Hygiene and Physiology and as 

supplementary reader. 

HAVILAND—Modern Physiology, Hygiene 
and Health. (Brand new series of 
three books for grades IV to VIII 
inclusive.) 

Primer—The Most Wonderful House in 
the World—A Basic Text on the Me- 
chanics and Hygiene of the Body.... 80¢ 

Book I—The Play House—Basic Text in 
Home Hygiene 

Book II—Good Neighbors—A Study in = 
Vocational and Community Hygiene. 

BROADHURST—Home and Community 170 Songs 15 cents 
Hygiene $2.50 All with words and music 
For High yo pe Nine eogemie Classes 

an e Individual 

A. textbook of personal and, public health, pre- Order from your regular school 

sentin, ve e 

fw” RO a ceeetieadh: supply house 


Liberal terms of Introduction. Write for samples. 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY Hall & McCreary Company 
East Washington Square - Philadelphia, Pa. CHICAGO 
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TWO SERIES 


That Insure Satisfaction 





Hamilton’s Essentials of Arithmetic 


Lower Grades Middle Grades Higher Grades 


We believe that these books provide better drill and discipline 
in the fundamental processes an@«more skillful’ application of 


arithmetical principles to present-day problems than has been: 


given in any previous series of arithmetics.. 


SPECIAL FEATURES OF THESE BOOKS 


The equal stress on drill and applications. 

The emphasis they place on the correct interpretation of problems and 
on the choosing of the shortest methods for their solution, 

The training they give in the making of mental estimates» and in the 
checking of results. ste, 

‘Their groups of related problems which center about a subject in which the 
pupils have a real personal intefest. 

The way in which they_relate such+technical subjects as commission, in- 
surance, taxes, stocks, etc., to the. personal experience or observation of 
boys and girls. 


Pearson and Suzzallo’s Essentials of Spelling 


Lower Grades Middle Grades Higher Grades 


In selecting the words in this series, all the leading scientific studies 
of adults’ and children’s vocabularies were consulted and thousands of 
children’s compositions. were examined. The more difficult words (in- 
cluding the ‘‘one hundred demons’’) are reviewed more frequently than 
the easier words. 


DISTINGUISHING CHARACTERISTICS OF 
THIS SPELLER 


The small number of words taught. 

The careful selection of words. 

The careful grading and organization of the book. 

The large amount of dictation sentences and selections to give review 
in the spelling of the words taught. : 
5. The definite directions for teachers in which are set forth the methods 
carefully developed by the authors. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 
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SPECIAL EDITION 
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AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 


RECOMMENDATION OF GOVERNOR 
WILLIAM C. SPROUL 


XTRAORDINARY progress has_ been 
made in educational lines in Pennsyl- 
vania during the past few years. The 

sound fundamental plans of the old leaders 
have been amplified and developed into a great 
modern system of popular instruction which 
is among the most complete and comprehensive 
in the world. 

But a great deal still remains to be done, 
especially in bringing within-the influence of 
our school system those who have not had such 
advantages in the lands from which they came, 
or through accident or misfortune have missed 
their opportunities here. It is also particu- 
larly proper at this time to concentrate the at- 
tention of the people of Pennsylvania upon the 
questions involved in the administration of 
their schools, that they may have a chance to 
appraise the various elements entering into the 
discussion of what has been made a public is- 
sue in the State. Our citizens will desire to 
have the facts at hand before they render 
judgment or join in reactionary criticism of 
the great work which is being done in this 
Commonwealth in the cause of education. 

It is fortunate, therefore, that such forward- 
looking and patriotic organizations as_ the 
American Legion, the Federal Bureau of Edu- 
cation, the National Education Association and 
the Pennsylvania State Education Association 
have joined hands to draw popular attention to 
the needs of specific constructive effort upon 
the part of the people of the nation for a more 
thorough educational opportunity for all, with 
especial emphasis upon such subjects as Ameri- 
canization, Citizenship, Patriotism, the Prob- 
lem of Illiteracy, Equality of Educational Op- 
portunity, greater attention to Hygiene and 
Physical Education and the Practical Needs 
of Teachers and Schools. 

In order to set about the accomplishment 
of these good results, it has been suggested 
that the week from December 3rd to 9th, next, 
be observed as American Education Week, 
and our own Department of Public Instruction 
has joined heartily in this plan and various 
organizations affiliated with the schools of 
Pennsylvania are co-operating in the under- 
taking. 

Recognizing the great needs of our educa- 


tional enterprise in this State and the unusual 
interest in the subject at the present time, I 
take much pleasure in recommending to the 
people of our God-favored Commonwealth that 
they participate in the observance of this week 
that we may all have a better understanding 
and a more complete appreciation of the vital- 
ly important subject to which it is dedicated. 


COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 
HARRISBURG 


OFFICE OF THE SUPERINTENDENT 


To Boards of School Directors, Teachers, and 
Superintendents : 


December 3 to 9, 1922, will be observed 
throughout the nation as American Education 
Week. Governor William C. Sproul has rec- 
ommended that all citizens of Pennsylvania 
actively participate in this commendable en- 
terprise. The American Legion, the National 
Education Association, and the United States 
Bureau of Education have sponsored this great 
national movement to arouse the interest of 
the people of the entire country to the vital 
necessity of adequately supporting public edu- 
cation. 

The Pennsylvania Division of the American 
Legion, the Pennsylvania State Education As- 
sociation, and the State Department of Publie 
Instruction have assured these national agen- 
cies that they will cordially co-operate in mak- 
ing the event a successful one in this State, by 
presenting to the people of Pennsylvania full 
information about Pennsylvania’s progress in 
public education and the needs of her public 
school system. 

While the schools must accept the leadership 
in the formulation of plans and the execution 
of programs for the proper observance of this 
week, they should endeavor to enlist the sup- 
port and co-operation of all churches, the press, 
clubs, civic and patriotic organizations, the- 
atres and centers of recreation and amusement, 
labor organizations, mercantile, commercial, 
industrial and other business agencies, and all 
individuals and bodies that are interested in 
boys and girls, and that may make a contribu- 
tion to the proper development and support of 
educational systems which shall adequately 
meet their needs. 











Those responsible for the administration of 
the schools have the opportunity to make this 
Education Week an occasion to bring all par- 
ents and taxpayers into personal contact with 
the work of the school; to show them what 
the school is actually doing for the community; 
to inform them upon the needs and deficiencies 
of the school; to make them realize that the 
expenditures which are made for education are 
their best investments and yield the safest and 
largest returns, and thus to quicken their en- 
thusiasm and enlarge their appreciation of 
America’s greatest democratic influence—the 
public school.. 

This event affords the opportunity not only 
to inform the public of the service which the 
schools are rendering the country and the pos- 
sibilities of an enlarged and more effective ser- 
vice through this agency, but the further op- 
portunity to enlist a more hearty co-operation 
from the home which shall enable the school to 
do more effective and practical work. We 
should not fail to develop in the minds of the 
children themselves an appreciation of the op- 
portunity which a generous public has given 
them through the organization and mainte- 
nance of our great public school system. While 
the school should be made a center of attrac- 
tion and joy, it should also be understood by 
the children to be a place of industry, a place 
where hard work is essential to success, and a 
place where law and order are to be respected. 
To accomplish these great objectives effectively, 
there must be a strong bond of sympathy and 
co-operation between the school and the home. 
A school which fails to develop in the children 
a desire for hard work and a respect for law 
and order fails in two of the great outstanding 
objectives of a public school system. 

Furthermore, we should endeavor to make 
Education Week an occasion through which we 
shall be able to obtain a fresh viewpoint of the 
great aim and purpose of the elementary 
school. The primary function of the element- 
ary school is to give boys and girls a thorough 
mastery of the fundamentals of an education. 
The boys and girls who obtain this thorough 
training will become clear thinkers, and the 
great demand throughout all the world today 
is for clear thinking. Since the beginnings of 
our public school system, among the subjects 
in the curriculum which have been accepted 
as fundamentals have been reading, spelling, 
writing, and arithmetic. The child who has 
obtained a well-grounded knowledge of these 
subjects possesses the first intellectual equip- 
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ment which is essential to carry him as far into 
the fields of knowledge as he may desire to 
travel. Those activities which contribute to 
this great outstanding obligation of the ele- 
mentary school should be given definite con- 
sideration in the public school program. 

I trust that every teacher in our State will 
constantly keep the main objectives in view 
and that the finest results yet accomplished . 
in the schools may be achieved during the year 
1922-23. 

Very sincerely yours, 
THOMAS E. FINEGAN 





Message of H. J. Ryan of the Americanism 
Commission of the American Legion 

I believe that if the American people do not 
settle this question of education it is ridiculous 
to assume that civilization can endure. 

I firmly believe that the time has come when 
we must do one of two things in this country. 
We must either take the vote away from every 
man and woman who can not cast it intelli- 
gently, or we must educate all the voters. To 
do the first would be to destroy not only the 
spirit but the very form of our government; 
to refuse to do the latter is nothing short of 
paying hostage to chaos and _ destruction. 
Emancipation is but half complete, slavery is 
but half abolished, while millions of freed 
men with votes in their hands remain igno- 
rant. 

Once again humanity stands at the cross- 
roads. The road that leads to peace does not 
begin at Washington or at Versailles. It does 
not begin in documents or in parchments 
sealed in wax. It begins at the schoolhouse, 
and it is the schoolhouse that can—I don’t say 
it will—bring peace to the world. 


Extract from the U. S. Commissioner of Edu- 
cation’s Letter to Superintendents 


The United States Bureau of Education, in 
co-operation with the American Legion and the 
National Education Association, purposes to 
promote a week to be known as “American 
Education Week,” which will be observed from 
December 3 to 9, inclusive. The object of this 
week is to focus the attention of the entire na- 
tion upon education and to make national sen- 
timent for the improvement of our schools, and 
the furtherance of our educational aims. 

A program has been agreed upon and 
adopted by the American Legion, the National 
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Education Association, and the United States 
Bureau of Education. I am asking the active 
co-operation and support of every Superin- 
tendent of Education in all the counties of the 
Union to make it the biggest appeal for edu- 
cation that has ever been made to the Ameri- 
can people. ; 
JNO. J. TIGERT 


Letter of the President of the P. S. E. A. 


It is of the utmost importance that, at this 
time of world unrest and industrial dissatis- 
faction, the thought and interest of the Ameri- 
can people be centered upon the education of 
its children. We cannot too emphatically im- 
press upon the minds of our citizens that the 
education of its people is the guarantee of a 
republic’s institutions. 

The Pennsylvania State Education Asso- 
ciation heartily endorses American Education 
Week, and calls upon its 43,000 members to 
join with all other education associations in 
centering the attention of the public upon the 
importance of public education. 

H. W. Dopp 


AMERICAN LEGION 
DEPARTMENT OF PENNSYLVANIA 


The American Legion, among other things, 
exists for the purpose of upholding and de- 
fending the Constitutions of the United States 
of America and of the several States; to fos- 
ter and perpetuate a one hundred per cent 
Americanism; to inculcate a sense of individu- 
al obligation to the community, state and na- 
tion, and to safeguard and transmit to poster- 
ity the principles of justice, freedom and de- 
mocracy. 

In line with these purposes, the Legion ad- 
vocates the observance of American Education 
Week, during which time special emphasis is 
to be laid on the study of American History, 
respect for the American Flag, and the incul- 
cation of patriotism through appropriate pa- 
triot activities. The object to be attained is 
better citizenship. 

The Governor of the Commonwealth has 
given his hearty endorsement to this project, 
and the Pennsylvania State Education Asso- 
ciation and the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion have assisted in working out the details 
of the week’s observance. The American 
Legion invites the co-operation of the citizens 
of the Commonwealth in its endeavor to make 


EDUCATION 


WEEK 5 


this a notable occasion for the creation and 
perpetuation of American Ideals. 
WILLIAM B. HEALEY, 
Department Commander 
Mark T. MILNOR, 
General Chairman of Committee in Charge 


AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 


Purposes 


The purposes of Education Week as enunci- 
ated by H. J. Ryan of the Americanism Com- 
mission of the American Legion are as follows: 


1. To promote the cause of education 

2.To raise the standard of citizenship 

8.To arouse an intense, determined and 
genuine interest among all the people 
in better education 

4. To emphasize the value and need of edu- 
cation in a representative government 

5. To extend education to all the people 

6. To show that education is an investment 
and not an expense, without which pos- 
terity is doomed to chaos 


Toward the realization of these purposes it 
is urged that thorough organization be ef- 
fected; that each and every agency in the 
community be given some definite part in the 
week’s program; that all avenues of publicity 
be utilized to their fullest, to the end that the 
week may serve to promote a greater interest 
in education and to elevate the standards of 
American citizenship. 


Organization 


The American Legion and public schools co- 
operating should secure the assistance of 


(a) Churches and allied organizations 

(b) Parent-Teacher Associations 

(c) Chamber of Commerce or Board of 

Trade 

(d) Men’s and Women’s Clubs 

(e) Musical Organizations 

(f) Civic and Community Bodies 

(g) Labor Organizations 

(h) Taxpayers Association 

(i) Business and Professional Organizations 

(j) Industrial Plants 

(k) Public Officials, ete. 

These. bodies should be asked to endorse the 
movement, and assist in 

(a) Preparing the different programs 

(b) Supplying speakers 
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(c) Arranging exhibits 

(d) Suggesting subjects for discussion 

(e) Arousing the people and securing their 
attendance at meetings 

(f) Providing musical talent 

(g) Obtaining the proclamation of the 
Mayor : 

(h) Seeing that every citizen is exposed to 
the influences that will promote edu- 
cation and secure a higher standard 
of citizenship 


Method of Organization 

Select a general chairman—an active, pa- 
triotic, interested citizen—two or three vice- 
chairmen, a general secretary, and a represen- 
tative committee to cover each of the above 
activities. These should begin work at once. 
They should hold weekly meetings and get 
reports of progress. These reports should be 
given in full to the press after each meeting. 


Publicity 
The support of the press is absolutely nec- 
essary to the success of the enterprise. This 
should be secured first of all and carried on 
through the following agencies: 


1. English newspapers 
2. Foreign-language papers 
3. Industrial and commercial publications 
4. Announcements in churches, schools, at 
luncheons, and at all public functions 
. Slides in the moving picture theaters 
. Art posters made by pupils and placed in 
shop windows, industrial plants, and 
public places 
. Merchants calling attention to Education 
Week in their advertisements 
. Advertising Education Week on _ letter 
heads and envelopes 


Assign someone to cover each of the above 
fields. An enterprising, competent correspon- 
dent should be appointed for each periodical, 
with instructions to get to the paper everything 
pertaining to the movement. 

Publicity should begin several days in ad- 
vance, so that the people may be prepared and 
interest aroused. This can be done by using 
the official announcements of the Governor and 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. Follow 
with the letters of the Legion Commander, 
United States Commissioner of Education, and 
President of the State Association. Then 
should come the proclamation of the Mayor, a 


statement of the purposes of the week, etc. 
Plans of the churches, schools, societies, and 
community organizations should be published 
as soon as they are perfected. See that the 
events of each day are fully reported and the 
coming events duly announced. 


‘How Art Work Can Be Used to Promote 
Education Week 


The aim of Art Education is that all may 
know beauty and express it, to the end that 
our social and industrial life may be enriched. 

Art comprises all that has been done and all 
that is to come which represents the finer and 
more beautiful product of men’s hands. 

Art Exhibits: These art exhibits should be 
held everywhere, emphasizing 


(1) Correlation with projects and other 
school activities 


(2) Posters in the interest of 
(a) Health 
(b) Conservation of forests, ete. 
(c) Fire and accident prevention 
(d) Community activities 
(e) Local commerce and industry 
(f) Humane treatment of animals 


Design a poster to advertise some feature 
of Education Week. Let the art work function 
as a publicity and general advertising agency 
for this most significant week. 


The Part Superintendents and Directors May 
Play 


Education Week offers a golden opportunity 
to superintendents and directors to discuss 
with the citizens such questions as finances, 
equalizing taxation, building and equipment, 


playgrounds and recreation centers, budget 
making and business methods, formation of 
vocational and special classes, and any other 
educational need pressing on the district. 


The Part Teachers May Play 


Teachers may use it as an occasion for issu- 
ing special invitations to parents and patrons 
to visit schools. For these occasions they should 
have on exhibition specimens of the handwork 
of all children, and give opportunity for review 
and inspection of all the influences at work in 
the training of children. They may help local 
chapters of the Legion and other organizations 
to plan suitable programs. They may gather 
the facts which editors will wish to use as the 
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basis of editorials and articles. They may call 
the attention of classes and individual pupils 
to the meaning of education—its value as an 
equipment for worthwhile living and the obli- 
gations which education places upon its pos- 
sessor to make use of it for the best interests 
of his fellows. The teacher may well discuss 
with pupils the adult citizens’ responsibility for 
education, looking forward to the day when 
those now in school will as citizens be in con- 
trol of educational plans and policies. Edu- 
cation Week gives the teacher a broad oppor- 
tunity for the exercise of his talents of leader- 
ship. 


The Part That Members of the Legion May Play 

In connection with this co-operative activity, 
a special opportunity is offered during which 
various members of the Legion, by visiting the 
classrooms can make a definite contribution 
to the geography lessons. They can discuss 
with the pupils the experiences which they 
themselves have had with people in those parts 
of the world where they had been stationed, 
whether those places be some section of the 
United States, a European country, Siberia or 
other districts in Asia. 

Souvenirs which members of the Legion have 
gathered during service will play a real part 
in this discussion. 


Calendar for the Week 


Sunday, December 83—God and Country Day 


(In charge of churches and allied organi- 
zations) 


Monday, December 4—American Citizenship 
Day 
(In charge of civic and community bodies) 


Tuesday, December 5—Patriotism Day 
(In charge of patriotic organizations) 


Wednesday, December 6—Parent-Teacher Day 

(In charge of parent-teacher organization, 

taxpayers association and Chamber of 
Commerce) 


Thursday, December 7—Adult Education Day 

(In charge of labor organizations, indus- 

trial plants, granges, and public offi- 
cials) 


Friday, December 8—Equality of Opportunity 
Day ; 
(In charge of men’s and women’s clubs) 


EDUCATION 


WEEK 7 


Saturday, December 9—Health Education Day 


(In charge of boards of health, town im- 
provement and medical societies) 


Sunday, Dec. 3, 1922 
God and Country Day 
“A Godly Nation Cannot Fail” 


1. Education in the home 

2. Education in the school 

8. Education in the church 

4, Education in the community 


Ministers of all denominations are urged to 
preach a sermon on Education and Better 
Citizenship and have an appropriate musical 
program rendered at the morning or evening 
service—or both. 


Education 


“That man is best educated whose mind has 
been trained to appreciate the noble things of 
life; whose body is symmetrically developed; 
whose hands have been trained to do some use- 
ful work well; whose heart is attuned to the 
highest impulses; and whose patriotism is 
grounded in the fundamentals of our American 
form of government.” 


Music 


Appropriate music well performed should be 
an important feature of every program 
throughout the week. Music in its many forms 
is the most effective means of promoting a 
spirit of unity and good fellowship in the 
community. 

Schools should aim to present their very best 
musical programs and thereby take a very im- 
portant part in the events of the week. Wide 
use should be made of patriotic, folk, home 
and sacred music in all school and community 
programs. 

Musical organizations, choral and instru- 
mental, both in and outside the schools, can 
be of great service. Community singing 
should form a definite part in the pro- 
grams. In fact, all the musical talent of the 
school and community should be given oppor- 
tunity for expression. 

The State aims to utilize the power of music 
and make it a vital force not only in the edu- 
cation of its children, but in the lives of all the 
people. A vital part of education is the culti- 
vation of the capacity for enjoyment through 
some form of self-expression. Music appeals 
to all; promotes good fellowship, contentment, 
happiness, love of home and of country. Thus 
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it serves well the cause of education. Let it 
function freely in every community, making 
more impressive the lessons dear to the Ameri- 
can Legion. 


Monday, Dec. 4, 1922 
American Citizenship Day 
“Americans All by 1927” 


Children today—voters tomorrow—citi- 
zens always 

Naturalization for all men and women 

Help for the immigrants to become citi- 
zens 

Respect for authority—obedience to law 

The duties of citizenship 


Social Studies (History and Social Science) 


A. Purpose of the Social Studies 


To train in citizenship, in community co- 
operation, in how to lead the group life. His- 
tory should give us a bird’s-eye view of how 
people have learned to lead the group life; 
social science should give us a cross-section 
view of how people are now leading the group 
life, are now co-operating to secure the ele- 
ments of civic welfare. 


B. Suggestions for School Program 


1. For elementary grades: a simple play, 
illustrating one or more of the civic 
virtues through community co-opera- 
tion 

2. For junior high grades: the planning of 
a project for the actual betterment of 
the school or of some spot in the vi- 
cinity 

8. For senior high grades: a debate on one 
of the problems of the day of interest 
to the pupils 


C. Suggestions for Evening Program 


Address on a social problem of more than 
local interest: for example, “What the Ameri- 
can Legion can do to formulate a higher stand- 
ard of citizenship.” 

Address on a purely local subject: for ex- 
ample, “What are the pressing civic needs of 
our community?” 


Tuesday, Dec. 5, 1922 
Patriotism Day 


“Patriotism is the Basis of a Happy Nation” 


1. The flag—the emblem of freedom 

2. Love of country—Pennsylvania’s Mili- . 
tary History 

8. Music as a Nation builder 

4. The citizen’s duty to vote 

5. Universal use of the English language 
in the United States 

6. Patriotism and the Home 


English 


The school law of Pennsylvania provides 
that every boy and girl is to receive instruc- 
tion in the elementary schools in the English 
language and from English texts. It pro- 
vides further that the word English is under- 
stood to include reading, spelling and writing. 


Is it not well to keep in mind during Edu- 
cation Week that whatever else our schools 
may set out to accomplish, their first obliga- 
tion is to teach all boys and girls within the 
Commonwealth how they can best speak, read 
and write the English language? English 
should be stressed every day. There should be 
exercises consisting of literary readings, book 
reports and spelling contests. It is a good 
week in which to resolve to do two things: 


1. Strive for a good standard of speech. 


2. Start to have good books supplied for 
the boys and girls to read. 


Could there not result from a co-operative 
effort these accomplishments in every school 
district in Pennsylvania: 

1. Ability to speak correctly with other 
persons. 

2. Ability to read effectively ordinary 
printed matter. 

8. Ability to write letters in a legible hand ° 
with an individual signature. 

4. An adequate supply of good books. 


To this end teachers, directors and patrons 
should co-operate at all times. 


School Library 


Educational methods of today require a wide 
use of many: books by pupils. A book labora- 
tory in the school where dependable and access- 
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ible fact material may be obtained becomes a 
necessity. - 

Books influence the thought and the ideals 
and have power to affect the souls of children. 
The provision of the right book at the right 
time for the right child therefore becomes a 
worthy consideration of parents, teachers, and 
school administrators. : 


. Suggestion for School Program for Classroom 
or Assembly 


By pupils: 


1. Quotations on books and reading 

2.Five minute talks on: Favorite 
books of well known people when 
they were boys and girls 

3. Five minute talks on: The book I 
like the best of all and why I 
like it 


By the teacher: 

Find out the reading habits of pupils 
by asking them to write answers 
to these questions: 

What is your favorite book? 

How did you come to read it? 

Why do you like it? 


Suggestions for Evening Program—A Library 
Party 


Address by a teacher: 


The books your children read and 
why they read them. (Based on in- 
ventory actually made of children’s 
reading, as suggested above.) 


Address by the Principal: The Book 


Laboratory in the School 


Pantomime by pupils depicting book char- 
acters such as: Robinson Crusoe, Lit- 
tle Red Riding Hood, Robin Hood, 
King Arthur’s Knights, ete. 


The schools should arrange patriotic pro- 
grams for both morning and afternoon to 
which the G. A. R., Spanish American War 
Veterans, Sons of Veterans, and Daughters 
of the American Revolution should be specially 
invited to participate. 

In the evening the program should be given 
by the World War Veterans and the various 
patriotic organizations. 


WEEK 


Geography 

Exhibits of booklets and posters made by 
children, showing the various kinds and quali- 
ties of work being done in the United States. 
A large map of the United States showing the 
distribution of the different agricultural and 
industrial pursuits throughout the country will 
give a definite reason why our country is such 
a land of opportunity. 


Wednesday, Dec. 6, 1922 
Parent-Teacher Day 
“Better Trained and Better Paid Teachers— 
Adequate Buildings and Grounds” 
“Pennsylvania’s Schools the Best in the Na- 
tion” 


1. Pennsylvania’s educational program 
2. The teacher as a Nation builder 

3. Schools, the State’s greatest asset 
4, Better school attendance 

5. America as an educated nation 


This should be red letter day. Programs 
should be arranged for morning, afternoon, 
and evening. These should thoroughly cover 
every phase of education. 

Pennsylvania’s educational program should 
be studied by every school child, teacher and 
every other citizen. The local school needs 
should be emphasized, with the firm resolve to 
make Pennsylvania’s schools the best in the 
country. 


The Value of Better Attendance 


The efficiency of a school system is depend- 
ent largely upon. two factors: namely, first, the 
success with which it enrolls all the children 
of school age within the district in one of the 
schools of the district and secures regularity 
of attendance upon the part of certain pupils, 
and, secondly, the type of education offered. 
No public school system can accomplish maxi- 
mum results, no matter how much money may 
be expended upon equipment and teachers, if 
22 out of every hundred children enrolled are, 
on the average, absent every day the public 
schools in the district are in session. Such a 
condition existed in Pennsylvania in 1919-20. 
In 1920-21, by a more complete enforcement 
of the Compulsory Attendance Law, this con- 
dition was changed so that but 18 children out 
of every hundred enrolled were, on the aver- 
age, absent every day. 

There was an increase in the return on the 
investment of approximately three million dol- 
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lars based upon. current expenses alone, be- 
cause of better attendance. 

Pennsylvania will never eradicate illiteracy 
and develop the highest type of citizens until 
every child of school age attends school regu- 
larly. The completeness with which we edu- 
cate the boy of today will determine the citi- 
zen of tomorrow. 


Suggested Programs 
Morning 
1. Music—school musical organizations 
2. Pennsylvania’s educational aim 
3. Community singing 
4.One hundred per cent attendance by 
every student 
5. Community needs 


Afternoon 
1. Music—school musical organizations 
2. Vocational needs 
8. Community singing 
4, Need of special classes 
5. Financing education 


Evening 
1. Music 
2. Pennsylvania’s educational program 
8. Community singing 
4. The community’s educational needs 
5. The teacher, the financial program, tax- 
ation 


Pennsylvania today stands first in vocation- 
al education. We have more Federally aided 
vocational schools with more students in them 
than any other State in the Union. 

We have more agricultural schools with more 
students in them, more trade and industrial 
and more home economics schools, and more 
children—per centum—in continuation schools 
than any other State. 


Teacher Training 


Thirteen thousand Pennsylvania teachers 
took extension courses last year and nearly 
thirty thousand were enrolled in Summer 
Schools. This is the best record of all the 
States. In 1927 Pennsylvania will have the 
best teacher standard of all the States in the 
Union. At that time every teacher will be a 
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Normal School or College graduate, or have 
an equivalent education. 

Thursday, Dec. 7, 1922 

Adult Education Day 


“Let Every Citizen Adopt and Teach an Tllit- 


erate to Read and Write” 


1. Every newcomer to our land and every 
resident within the confines of our 
nation able to speak, read, and write 
the English language 

2. Illiteracy a blot on our nation 

8. No illiteracy in 1927 

4. A citizen’s duty toward the uneducated 


Suggestions for School Program 


1.A talk on Americanization 

2.Community singing—patriotic music 
and folk songs of different countries 

3. Presenting statistics, preferably by 
graphs, on distribution of illiteracy in 
Pennsylvania and in the local district 

4.Folk dances (in costume) of different 
countries 

5. What can be done to remedy conditions 

6. Musical selections drawn from foreign 
talent as largely as possible 


Students and teachers should put forth ev- 
ery effort to bring to the schools the foreign- 
born residents. Show an interest in them and 
impress upon their minds the necessity of their 


learning to speak, read, and write the language 


of the country. 


Suggestions for Evening Program 


1. Music by foreign-born band or orchestra 

2. Pennsylvania’s Americanization plan 

8. Community music by foreign music so- 
cieties or choirs 

4.Presenting statistics, preferably by 
graphs, on the distribution of illiter- 
acy in Pennsylvania and in the local 
district 

5. The remedy for illiteracy 

- 6. Folk dances (in costume) of different 

countries 

7. Demonstration by Citizenship Class 

8. Playlet by foreign dramatic society 


All foreign-speaking societies, clergymen 
and patrons should be urged to attend the 
meeting. Their interest and co-operation 
should be requested to the end that there shall 
be no illiteracy in Pennsylvania after 1926. 
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Illiteracy Data of Pennsylvania By Nationality 
(1920 Census) 


Abyssinian ... 1 
Albanian 294 
Austrian 449 
Arabian 
Armenian .... 
Bohemian 
Bulgarian .... 
Chinese 
Croatian 


Lettish 
Lithuanian ... 
Macedonian ... 
Magyar 
Mexican ...... 
Montenegrin .. 
Moravian .... 
Norwegian ... 
Persian 

Polish 
Portuguese . 
Romansh .. 
Rumanian 
Ruthenian . 
Russian 


353 


Dalmatian . 


English ...... 67,658 
Esthonian .... 7 
Egyptian ..... 1 
Finnish 598 
Flemish .. 486 

1,485 
Galatians .... 348 
German ...... 19,201 
Greek ........ 4,988 
Hebrew 6,692 
Hindu .... 166 
Hungarian . 3,350 


Swedish ...... 
Spaniard . 
Syrian 
Turkish 
Ukrainian .... 
Welsh .... 
Wendish 
Yiddish 
Unknown 


9,012 
Italian 165 
Japanese . 

Total 417,302 


Kurdish .... 


Population 
Illiterates 


8,720,017 
417,302 


“We have invited these people here to help 
in our tasks of development; we have profited 
by their art and industry; and we must give 
them every opportunity to attain their full 
stature—mental, moral, and _ spiritual.”— 
Governor Sproul. 


“The foreign-born population of this coun- 
try must be an Americanized population—no 
other kind can fight the battles of America, 
either in war or peace. It must talk the lan- 
guage of its native-born fellow citizens; it 
must possess American citizenship and Ameri- 
can ideals.”—Theodore Roosevelt. 


The public school owes it to these people 
to offer them the facilities through which they 
may throw off the curtain of darkness that 


prevents them from entering’ the larger life 
of the community and makes it impossible for 
them to appreciate the government under 
which they live. This can be done by evening 
schools, afternoon classes, public meetings, 
community co-operation and the resolve of 
enough good citizens to adopt and teach until 
every illiterate is reached. 


Friday, Dec. 8, 1922 
Equality of Opportunity Day 


& 
“Equal Educational Advantages for the 
Country Boy and Girl” 


1. Equality of opportunity in education 
for all 


2. The rural school—the city school 


8. The special child—consolidated schools 


4. High schools—junior and senior 


5. American Institutions 


“IT trust that....we shall....so cast our 
votes that the blessing of education shall be 
conferred on every son of Pennsylvania— 
shall be carried home to the poorest child of 
the poorest inhabitant of the meanest hut of 
your mountains, so that even he may be pre- 
pared to act well his part in this land of free- 
men and lay on earth a broad and solid foun- 
dation for that enduring knowledge which 
goes on increasing through increasing eter- 
nity.”—Thaddeus Stevens. 


Special Education 


In every school district there are boys and 
girls who are not capable of making progress 
in regular classes. Some of these are physical- 
ly handicapped. They may be totally deaf or 
nearly so; their vision may be very defective. 
Some are seriously crippled; others are under- 
nourished or tuberculous. Some of these boys 
and girls are mentally subnormal. Here and 
there a very bright child is doing unsatisfac- 
tory work because the work is too easy. 


Many school districts have special classes 
where these children get the very best educa- 
tion of which they are capable. These classes 
are smaller than the regular ones. The teach- 
ers give more individual attention. The capa- 
bilities of the children are studied and the 
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work adapted to their capacities and abilities. 
In school districts where there are no such 
special classes such pupils repeat year after 
year. 

Every one believing in democracy should do 
his part in arousing public opinion that will 
demand special classes for children who can 
not be properly taught in the regular grades. 

In districts where there are not enough of 
these children to form a special class, arrange- 
ments can be made to send them to one of the 
special State schools for the deaf, the blind or 
the feeble-minded, etc, This is an economy in 
that it gives greater chances for progress and 
makes it possible for the children in the regu- 
lar classes to have their full share of the 
teacher’s time and effort. The Bureau of Spe- 
cial Education assists school districts in meet- 
ing the needs of these children who require 
special teaching. 


Speech Correction 
There are 100,000 children in the schools 
of Pennsylvania suffering from some form of 
speech defect. The Department of Public In- 


struction has instituted a campaign for the 


eradication of all forms of speech defect. Clin- 
ics are being held in different parts of the 
State and courses established in the Normal 
and Teacher Training Schools. Two hundred 
teachers have already been trained. These 
have treated successfully 2,500 adults and chil- 
dren. Cases brought to the notice of the 
Speech Bureau will receive prompt attention. 


Rural Education 


The one-room country school no longer meets 
the needs of the present day rural community. 
More adequate educational opportunities must 
be furnished the children of the farms. The 
thickly populated districts of our State may 
easily provide first-class educational conditions 
almost at the door of the child. This is not 
possible in the rural sections. 

Through consolidation of schools and trans- 
portation of children superior advantages are 
offered to rural children. These are organ- 
ized, classified, and standardized to meet the 
needs of rural life, and are a factor in enrich- 
ing the whole community life. 

Suggestions for Programs 
Rural Communities—Schools and public meet- 
ings 
1. Subjects for talks 
a. Importance of farming 
b. Crop farming 


ce. Livestock and permanent agricul- 
ture 
d. Silage and silos 
e. Feeding farm animals 
f. Farm machinery 
_ g. Poultry production 


2. Subjects for debates 
a. Resolved, That the country is a bet- 
ter place to live in than the city 
b. Resolved, That dairying is more 
profitable than beef production 
c. Resolved, That horses are a more 
economical source of farm power 
than a tractor 


8. Rural plays 
a. “Back to the Farm” 
b. “Deestrick Skule of Fifty Years 
Ago” 
c. “Valley Farm” 


4. Activities 
a. Agricultural fairs 
b. Donation of suitable agricultural 
books to school library 


5. Improvements of rural schools 
a. Better buildings 
b. More efficient teachers 
ce. Higher salaries 


Urban Communities 
In Schools: 

Address by some plant executive on 
the “Meaning of Apprenticeship” 

Bulletin board or other display by 
shop pupils 

Talks by teachers concerning lives of 
great industrial leaders 


In Stores: 
Window displays of school work hav- 
ing a vocational training signifi- 
cance 


Clubs: 

Address before some prominent club 
on “America’s Industrial Future as 
Affected by Vocational Education?’ 
(Charts, maps, exhibits of great 
assistance.) 

. Rotary Club 

. Chamber of Commerce 

. Board of Trade 

. Parent-Teacher Association 
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Pennsylvania to date has closed 1,700 one- 
room schools and is transporting the children 
to consolidated buildings of from two to 
twenty rooms in size. More than 200 such 
schools have been organized, thus giving to the 
children of the farms modern buildings, a more 
wholesome environment, richer curriculum and 
better trained teachers. The State has paid 
to fourth class districts for closed schools over 
$340,000 and $243,000 toward the transporta- 
tion of children. It also pays one-half the 
minimum salary of teachers in these districts. 

In this connection it is interesting to know 
that of the 102 Junior High Schools organized, 
37 are in cities, 34 in boroughs, and 35 in rural 
districts. 


School Buildings 


The legislature several years ago created a 
Buildings Bureau for the purpose of aiding 
school districts in the planning and erection 
of safe, comfortable, and sanitary school build- 
ings and in the economic expenditure of public 
funds for this purpose. 

This bureau has rendered school districts 
invaluable service and is saving these districts 
from $200,000 to $500,000 annually. 


Saturday, Dec. 9, 1922 
Health Education Day 


“A Sick Body Makes a Sick Mind” 

1. Playgrounds and Recreation Centers 

2.The great out-of-doors 

3. The country’s need in conservation and 
development of forests, soil, roads, 
and other resources 

4, Pennsylvania’s Health Program 

5. Pennsylvania’s School Buildings 


With the knowledge that during the recent 
World War one-third of our young men were 
found to be physically unfit for military ser- 
vice, we should insist that every day in school 
and community be health day. The ideal and 
effort should be to draw together all the health 
factors—school sanitation, medical inspection, 
physical education, the hygiene of instruction, 
nutrition and health training and instruction, 
—into a completely co-ordinated and corre- 
lated school health program. This program 
includes (1) proper facilities for heating, ven- 
tilating, air moistening, lighting, sanitation 
of toilets, proper cleaning methods of school 
buildings and adequate playground area and 
equipment; (2) a health supervision which 


shall embrace sanitary inspection of school 
rooms, buildings and promises, the health guid- 
ance of teachers, and discovery, from day to 
day, of illnesses which may be contagious, of 
physical defects which may impede the growth 
or progress of the child, and of mental weak- 
nesses which are causes of deficient school 
work; (3) daily, diversified physical activities 
which shall constitute a real, physical educa- 
tion of all pupils; (4) such an organization of 
the daily schedule as will increase the mental 
and physical power of our children; and (5) 
the teaching of fundamental sciences which 
shall establish proper health habits. 


Health Education—Suggested Program 
Morning 


Weighing and measuring demonstra- 
tion to determine fitness for athletic 
sports; demonstration at schools, 
playgrounds, or athletic field of 
games, mass competitions, folk 
dancing, and other physical activi- 
ties by school children from ele- 
mentary grades. 


Afternoon 


Parade of health organizations, school 
children and Legion followed by 
demonstrations of the health activi- 
ties of the American Red Cross, 
Boy Scouts, Anti-tuberculosis So- 
ciety, American Legion, and the 
school children, followed by games 
and athletic contests of secondary 
school pupils. 


Evening 


Community gathering, general topic 

“Health in School and Community” 

a. Health play by school children 

b. Address, “Community Health 
and Recreation” 

ce. Address, “Healthful Schools” 


Science 


The lessons of the World War have only 
served to emphasize the.need of a comprehen- 
sive reorganization of science instruction that 
all may be brought into an intelligent appreci- 
ation of the role of science in the progressive 
development of the individual, the nation, and 
the world. Science is the pollen that fertilizes 
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the hopes and aspirations of man, that they 
may bring forth the fruit of personal and 
civic health and happiness—and not for one 
generation only, but for countless generations 
yet unborn. 


Suggestions for School Program 


1. For elementary grades, I-VI 


Exhibit of local trees, wild flowers, and ani- 
mals. 

For the most part, exhibit will necessarily 
consist largely of pictures, photographs, and 
original drawings. The various items of the 
exhibit can be made the basis of illustrated 
talks by pupils, stressing the need and joy 
of becoming acquainted with local wild life 
and doing all that is possible to protect and 
conserve beneficial forms of plant and animal 
life. 


2.Junior High School, grades VII-IX 


Exhibits and talks by pupils on various prac- 
tical applications of science to life in the 
home and community. 


3. Senior High School, grades X-XII 


Illustrated talks by pupils, showing the 
place of science in the development of our na- 
tional life, particularly along lines of raising 
standards of personal and public health and of 
improving industrial processes. 


Evening Program 
The following topics are suggested for public 
addresses: 
1. Relation of scientific progress to human 
progress 
2. How a wider knowledge of science would 
help locally in developing a more ef- 
ficient and happier home and com- 
munity life 


What has been outlined is only suggestive. 
School officials, teachers and committees hav- 
ing programs in charge will, without doubt, 
amplify and improve these plans. In addition, 
it is suggested that an effort be made to de- 
velop a greater appreciation for Pennsylvania 
and what our State has done. It is suggested 
that the following topics be made a special 
program or part of the various programs: 

Pennsylvania Scenically 
Pennsylvania’s Historic Shrines 
Pennsylvania in Art 
Pennsylvania in Music 
Pennsylvania in Science 
Pennsylvania in Industry 
Pennsylvania in Agriculture 
Pennsylvania’s Famous Men 
Pennsylvania’s Famous Women 
Pennsylvania’s Contribution to the Pro- 
fessions 
Pennsylvania in Literature 
Pennsylvania in Education 
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